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“EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DISORDER 


By 1. L. KANDEL 
Professor of Edscation, Teachers 


NCE again. ‘the army is an attack 


P on all our social ills. Once again all that seems necessary to set — 
the world right is to rally round a new standard and a new slogan. At 


a time of social crisis, the argument runs, educators cannot afford to 


‘stand aside and ignore the situation; at a time when statesmen and | 


- politicians, economists and financiers see no way out, the school is 
under a solemn obligation to find a solution for the social disintegra- 


_ tion which besets us on all sides and to assist in building a new social _. 
order. The solution is simple: all that is needed to bring about the __ 
new social order is a social plan, the substitution. of coéperation and 
the collective will for the selfishness of the individual, “a new education 

for anew America.” The most curious phenomenon in this new move- ° 


"ment is that the new standard has been raised by the same leaders who 
- for the past twenty years have been the most vociferous advocates of 


individualism, the new freedom, the child-centered school, and ‘the | 


sanctity of the child’s ego—in a word, of laissez. faire. in education. 


_ .The two major organizations, the Progressive Education Association — 
and the New Education Fellowship, which for nearly two decades have . 


been the loudest in decrying the evils of authoritarianism and of im- 


‘ position from above, have preached far and wide the gospel of the e 


individual and of the child-centered school, have consistently refused 


_ to define goals or ends i in advance, and have relied on the magic of 
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‘growth, self-expression, and development within, hows suddenly, 
- in response to the social crisis and with a noble and even astounding 3 
manifestation of open-mindedness, on. which they cannot but be con- 
gratulated, assumed the leadership in a new direction—social recon- | 
struction through the school with an on 


z tion, and collective will. 


Exploitation, the competitive spirit, every individual for himself, 
the cult of selfish, self-centered interests and purposes. have been re- - 


sponsible for the crisis which is upon us. These evils, it is now claimed, | 


_ ‘can be eradicated only by the adoption of a social plan in which indi- . 


vidual selfishness and laissez faire will be subordinated to the collective . - 
will of the social whole. All of which, even the attempt to redefine -}. 


“indoctrination” and “convictions” in such a way as to bridge the gap 
between the new and the old, is very laudable, although it may. be 
dificult to’ reconcile the. acceptance of the new slogan by groups and 
individuals who have so been identified with one Grameteicaly 
Opposite. 
Progressive éducation must, however, be progressive,’ and progress 
is impossible if convictions are accepted as absolute and unchangeable. — 
Progress inevitably means change, but, unless it is to be nothing more _ 
than change, it must be motivated by a clear purpose. a 
~ The question which presents itself is whether in making progress : 
there is not some responsibility for cleaning up the disorder which is 
_ left behind. An army, in advancing to new positions, may leave in its - 
_ wake the débris created by such. advance, or it may be followed by 
what were known in the Great War as “mopping-up parties.” Those 


"~~ who rally to the latest slogan, the call for an education for a new social 


order, have a certain responsibility for cleaning up the social and edu- -. 


 ¢ational disorder which they have created and which they are likely 


to leave in their train. The frontier thinkers advancing from one’ } 


__ slogan to another seem to suffer from none of the physical limitations. 


of their prototypes—the frontier pioneers of America. The time has 
come when those who charge their critics with: ‘Petpetuating the social. | 


lag must come to grips with realities. 


Ata time of unrest and unsettlement there is something attractive 
-and alluring i in such new slogans - as “a new. education for a new 


_ *The “progressive” and “ new" educators are somewhat i in the same dificulty as film a be- 
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new. education for 1 a new social order,” or 
for social reconstruction. 


” 


The: implication i is, of course, that all edu-_ . 
cation has in the past aimed at maintaining and conserving the status _ 


quo; that social reconstruction. was nowhere contemplated; and that 

__ educators and teachers have cut themselves off from life to impose _ 

upon unwilling youth imprisoned in cloistered schools an education 
which is of no vital significance to them or to the world. If this. were he 

"true, the history of education, which it is at times helpful to ignore © 

for the sake of. originality, would be simple and the study of the rela- _ 


tion. between education ‘and social change would be meaningless. 


_. When public, universal elementary education was everywhere being 


urged a-century ago, the argument which prevailed in all countries, 


aristocratic or democratic, monarchical or republican, was the plea 
_ for social reconstruction—“Open a school and close a jail” ; the en- 


richment of the curriculum of the elementary school, which has every-. 
where taken place, was hardly promoted to keep society static. Coun- — 


tries which never: anticipated the day of equal opportunity were all 
__ concerned even in’the “static” nineteenth century with the training of 
“leaders,” leaders. not only. of the masses but in social reconstruction. 
_ Those who would argue that such an education was static and not — 
” dynamic will have to explain how, despite this fact, society of to-day is 
|. so different from society of a hundred or fifty or even twenty-five,years 
ago. They could, of course, answer that education was never looked 
‘upon as such a strong instrument of redirection as it may become — 
‘to-day. But the fact is that. despite the formal, lifeless content.and .. 


authoritarian methods which have been so. denounced, the world has 
moved. If education has not been used as a greater force for change, : 
then there must be some social forces outside the school which in- 
evitably limit its scope. These forces the advocates of education for 


: . the new social order are willing to ignore. For them it is sufficient to. _ 
- talk of a social plan, discreetly veiled in vagueness, and by repeating 


the new slogan often enough to foster the hope that the New Jerusa- ; 


. lem is already built. Having broadcast one slogan for twenty years, - 
_- the progressives have adroitly refrained from considering its conse- 
quences. It-would, indeed, be inconvenient to be compelled to square. 
_ the position recently. assumed with that which is beginning to be dis- 
carded. Buta social crisis is upon us and education must do something: 
__about it to show its vitality and the readiness of its leaders to meet new 
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situations ~_ to play their parts in life. Hance new slogans. ‘Like 
’. Comenius, who also had a grandiose scheme for the reconstruction of 
humanity, the reformers are tired of the puerilia illa toties nauseata, - 
[tis reasonable to. inquire, however, whether in their analysis of the 
, social crisis the’ progressives have discovered anything new. After all 
not the progressives but their critics have protested for the last twenty © 
years against the rampant individualism propagated by the new 
. philosophy. It was not the progressives but their critics who protested . 
against the philosophy of hedonism, the pain-pleasure or annoyance- 
. satisfaction. theory of education which has dominated educational. 
- thought for the past twenty years.. And it was the critics and not the 
_. progressives who saw the weakness of an intellectual training built up 
_ wholly on. S-R bond principles. ‘The development of ideals, loyalty to’ 


convictions found no place in the philosophy of the new education; - | 


discipline and effort went into the discard in an educational theory in 
which immediate satisfactions and returns were set up as guiding prin- 


ciples for individual growth. In building for a-changing civilization | 


and preparing for an unknown future, progressive philosophy had no 


room for tradition or standards since nothing must be fixed in advance “| 


- or be set out to be learned. Life must be-an adventure, life must be. 
_ an exploration, but no maps must be supplied because they will be out 


of date to-morrow. Discarding the experience of the past, each indi-._ 


- yidual must try out each situation for himself to see how it works— 
and what works is true, good, and beautiful; there’ may be room for 


authority but only the authority of individually tested knowledge— | + 


~ whether in arithmetic or morals, in spelling or literary taste. a 
Now the world is confronted with a-social crisis and the causes. of 
the crisis are individual selfishness and exploitation. The: cynic may . 


-- be pardoned if he seeks to prick. the bubble of the new enthusiasm for 4 


social reconstruction by posing a few questions. What is the difference. 
4 between individual selfishness and a philosophy which has been preach-. 
_ ing the gospel of individual satisfactions as the mainspring of educa- - 
tion and conduct, and which has made that which works synonymous - 
with truth? What is the difference between exploitation and a philos- 
ophy which has found a moral sanction in the gospel of success, con-. 
- firmed to the satisfaction of its exponents by a mechanistic psychology. 
~ Those who are loudest in denouncing the profit motive and the com- 
"petitive spirit are fortunately able to forget that they ever propagated | 
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| s the theory that every child hes the inherent sight to ask “Cui bono?” 


Legitimate inquiry cannot stop here. Since the individual is the — 
measure of all things and since moral standards must not be authori- 
tarian or fixed in advance, is it unfair to connect this theory with the . 


-. amount of crime and divorce in this country (even though the whole 


fault cannot be laid at. the door of the school), with the decline of 


home life and changed relations between. parents and children, with. 
> extravagance and reckless living, with “go-getting” and gullibility, — 
~ with speculation and gambling on the unknown future, with corrup- 
- tion in government? Of course, it will-be objected that this is a 

_ pioneer country populated by the worst elements from the most back-_ 


ward countries of the world; it is a country which has been dominated . 


_by the laissez faire doctrine and rugged individualism; it is a country 
- in which the tempo of life and-the rate of social change have been | 
_ more accelerated than. anywhere else in the world;—and all the rest - 
"of it. Even if these partial explanations are conceded, they do not’ 

justify the acceptance by educators of a philosophy which intensifies. 
~ the worst features of American civilization—laissez faire, individual- __ 
| ism, a pain-pleasure morality, self-expression, an effortless learning, - 


and an avoidance of convictions and ideals. Growth may be accepted . 


as an adequate aim of education but there’ must be a sense of direction; 


educators cannot be exonerated from the task of defining aims and 


‘+. goals. Nor can such a definition be formulated in terms of a changing __ 
- . civilization and still less of an unknown future. The chief weakness — 
of American education is not merely the absence of moral and social 
_ > purposes but the lack of a foundation in American life—a paradoxical — 
statement perhaps, in the light of the pragmatic sanction of immediate’ 
“needs and realities, but none the less true. The new philosophy, hitch- - 


ing its chariot to a changing civilization and an. ‘unknown future, has -. 
merely adopted what Van Wyck Brooks has called “the tradition of. — 


~ rootlessness,”” and the consequences which he ascribes to a rootless . 
people threaten’a rootless education. “A rootless people,” he says, 
“cannot endure. forever, and. we shall pay in the end. for our 
oe ficiality i in ways more terrible than we can yet conceive.’ 


The progressives have apparently seen the light, mein in their 


__ surprised discovery of the causes of social disorder they do not seem | 
to link the principles of their own philosophy with these causes.. Un- 


directed oem, with nothing { fixed i in advance, i is now to be replaced 
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| by. social ini personal gain is to be surrendered for the welfare 
of the whole; and coéperation is to be substituted for the competitive 


spirit. As Kilpatrick, who would have nothing fixed in advance or set 
out to be learned, and who has for so long protested against indoc. 


_ °. trination and authoritarianism, now insists in his Education and the 
_ . Social Crisis, “man has- worked best when lost in-common tribal 
“causes, giving up any possible personal gain for the welfare of the | 

whole.”? If this does not mean that education must grow out of and be... 


guided consciously and not. incidentally by .an accepted culture, by. 


_- ideals and convictions, if this does.not mean that society is prior to the 
“individual, if this does ‘not- mean that the function of education is | - 
_: indoctrination (in the good sense, if it must-be qualified to distinguish 

it from indoctrination i in the bad sense), then Kilpatrick's acceptance 


of the statement quoted is meaningless.’ And further, its acceptance 


‘implies that objects. of social allegiance must be fixed i in advance and 


set out to be learned. 
Truly, as. the author of Oh Yeah! has so pithily eee y “an 


honest depression i is good for the soul.” If the study of the social | 
crisis and its causes really. stimulates. thought, the only honest convic- 


tion which can be derived is that American education has failed just 


_ because it has accepted the laissez-faire principle and hallowed it as a 
_ philosophy, because it has refused to offset prevailing social and moral ; 
standards by any counterbalancing ethical standards. To look back | 


now and discover the ‘causes of our social ills is good hindsight, but 


‘those who saw.them in the past. and attacked the rampant individual. - | 
- ism preached by the progressives were decried as conservative and 
_-authoritarian, as interfering with the right of the individual at any - 


age to make his own choices, subject only to the. consideration of the 


_ profit motive, “Does it pay?” or “Will it work?” : 


Much will be gained for education if the lesson of the vociad crisis 


- is really learned and if moral, social, and human values, instead | of 
+ - individual whims, caprices,-needs, satisfactions, and annoyances, are. 
made the basis of education.. And the lesson may even carry over into. 
‘content! That the advocates of the new social order see that a new — 


emphasis must be placed on social and human values is clear, but at — 


. present they appear to be preoccupied only with the reorganization of 
_ economic life from which all other blessings will flow. Reorganize our 


"Kilpatrick, w. Education and the Social Crisis, P. 16. Liveright, Inc., 
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| economic life —_ men will Boies time to cultivate the nobler life. ‘The 
_ times of prosperity and plenty before 1929 mey be cited to grove that . 
the task is not so simple as this. 


_ For the present the reformers are concentrating their attention on 
social reconstruction through the school. To them the pattern of 
reconstruction is apparently clear, and we are presented with the 


"spectacle of the advocates of ‘tested knowledge as the only basis of 
_» authority being swept off their feet by the facts and principles enunci- 
"ated by Professor On Dit.” A new idol, technocracy, is now set up for ° 
. educators to worship. Never having heard, apparently, of the theories ~ 
of the English Guild Socialists, the reconstructors are ready to build 


an educational system on the basis that “some have gone on to calcu-_ 
late that, granted the proper. management, it. would be: possible to 


4 reduce work to. four hours a day, five days a week, thirty or forty 


weeks a year, fora working lifetime of twenty-five years, and yield to. 
each family the equivalent of say $20,000 a year. We may doubt . 


specific figures, but the general picture remains.’”* Since the frontier 


thinkers began to toy with the rumors which emanated from Professor | 


_ On Dit’s laboratory, technocracy has become the latest popular craze. 
_ Its reception at the scientific meetings held at the end of 1932 appears, ne 


to say the least, to have been somewhat mixed; if there was ever a case 


for suspended judgment, it was here.. But the American educator is . 


no more immune than the average American citizen to accepting 


~~ the latest sensation as the ultimate philosophy. At present, technoc- | 


racy and its implications. furnish. about as sound a basis for a new | 
education as the present. status of the cosmic ray theory. Of course, 
one cannot help being dazzled by the prospect of the “equivalent of 


a say $20,000 a year” for each family, which is considerably more than 
the “full dinner pail” or the “three acrés and a cow” promised in less 


technocratic days, or the ‘two-car garage for every bungalow which — 


~ was the ideal of every American citizen in the recent days of unlimited’. - 


prosperity. It is interesting that despite their discovery of the causes 


.. of the social crisis, which are obviously moral and ethical, the reform- - 


ers are concentrating their attention again on increasing possessions. - 
without considering what after all is the major task of education, 
namely, ways and means to prevent. man from becoming as : pene 


by his possessions as he was in the of 


Kilpatrick, op. its, 13. 
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The i new day i is to be inbtned by social planning, and here the re- 
formers are ina dilemma. Since they must remain true, so far as they 


- can, to their principles of individualism, they cannot entrust social. 
planning to a dictator, Fascist or Communist, or to a group, or even 
tothe technocrats. Social planning in a democracy must be developed 
with the consent of all the individuals concerned, since there must be 


no coercion or imposition or indoctrination (in the bad sense). Out 


- of this dilemma the reformers must rescue themselves as best they 
- can, but it would be well to remind them of Walter Lippmann’s state-.. 
_ment-—“If you do tolerate differences as to fundamental policy, a 


planned society in the full sense of the word i is impossible. For any _ 
important change in tied will pont the prenslanp. on n which your plans 


are based.’’* 


But, say the progressives, the social crisis is upon us, ond something 


must be done about it. Educators cannot fiddle while the world is - | 
_-. burning; social reconstruction. must be brought: about through the. | 
schools; the schools must help to change society for the better; there — 

are among educators economists of note (the assumption being that 


all economists see the way out as clearly as do the educators guided by 


technocracy). That ‘equivalent of say $20,000 a year” for each 
- family has caught the imagination and the schools must cash in on it 


as soon as possible. The situation would, indeed, be bad if the world: 


had to wait for reconstruction through the schools or even through a . - 


program of adult education. The fact is that the school cannot lead - 


_ the procession. If all that the reformers mean is that through educa- 
‘tion men should become better informed, more intelligent about af- - 
fairs, guided by a scientific attitude, imbued with convictions and ideals | 
-. to motivate sound conduct there will, I think, be no disagreement 
- (possibly * ‘working hypotheses” might have to be substituted for ideals 
and convictions). But if the implication is that the school can antici- 
- pate change or can build a new social order, then the new program | 
- of social reconstruction through education is mere nonsense. On this _ 
_ idea it may not'be out of place to quote again from Walter Lippmann: 


“If the schools attempt to.teach children how to solve the problems 


~ of the day, they are bound always to be in arrears. The most they. -. . 


can conceivably attempt is the teaching of a pattern of thought and 
feeling which will enable the citizen to approach a new problem i in 


1931- 1932, The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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“some fashion.” again: “No. ‘scheme of 
equip him (the ere in advance for vall the problems of mankind; 
~ no device of publicity, no machinery of enlightenment, can endow him 
*- during a crisis with the antecedent detailed and technical a 
which i is required for executive action." 
The progressives who pride themselves on their realiien hominem 

non sapiunt. They have in fact developed for education the equivalent 

of the “economic man” of the nineteenth century.’ In their advocacy © 
-of an ad hoc education directed to securing immediate ends, they re 
mind one of the philosophy of the Lord High Executioner in The — 
‘Mikado: “It’s like this: when your Majesty says, ‘Let a thing be. 
- done,’ it’s as good as done—practically it is done—because your 


Majesty’s will is law. Your Majesty says, ‘Kill a gentleman,’ and = “e 


gentleman is told off to be killed. Consequently, that gentleman is as 


as dead; practically, he. is dead, and if he is dead, why. not. 


say so?” 


_ Education, however, i is not so shinghe as it is not enough to: 
ae take one phase of life and,.on the. basis of the latest and untried eco- | 


nomic doctrines, to build a new education in the hope that all other. “8 
aspects of the social disorder will be cured. It would be foolish to 


. attempt to deny the existence of the social crisis; it is equally foolish 


to proceed to harness the school to programs of amelioration on which 
the public has not only not reached a decision but on which it has not _ 
“even begun to think, despite the ample opportunities provided during 

the recent political campaign. Educators undoubtedly. have a duty in — 
the crisis which is clear and indisputable, and that is to convince the — 
public of the importance for social security of keeping the schools open 
as a going concern. To introduce into the educational program new 


_. .social plans and new ‘social orders, however logical and sound in the- 


ory, on which the public has not as yet made any. pronouncement, — 
-. would’be to court a setback to the schools from which they would not 


_ recover in our generation. One point is clear: in analyzing the causes 
-.. of the social crisis the progressives must honestly recognize the conse- 


quences of their own doctrines and concern themselves not with a new 

- social order but with the. removal of those causes of social disorder 
- which were, until recently, inherent in their philosophy of education. 
The Phantom. Publi, p. 27. The Mecmillan 1927. * Ibid., p. 147. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE FOR. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS" 


By LETA s. HOLLINGWORTH 
Professor of Education, Teachers College ts ‘ 


WENTY years ago hace were no established in ren- 
_ dering psychological services to school children. Here and there 
a quae pioneer was setting out to apply the methods and results of. 
child study to educational problems, but each one ‘had to originate new 


_- policies and work out his own procedures. There | were no patterns | 
or guides. All efforts at psychological service to schools fouries to .. 

1915 were essentially. of this pioneering nature. | 

The names which stand out in the early days of the cidalaibil 4 


clinic are those of Witmer at the. University of. Pennsylvania; Huey . 


_- ‘at Johns Hopkins University; Goddard at the Training School, Vine- 
land, New Jersey; Terman at Stanford University; Kuhlmann at the » 


State School for the Feebleminded, Faribault, Minnesota; Wallin in | 


Public Schools of St. Louis; Tanner at Clark University; and: 


Dawson in the Public Schools of ‘Springfield. When we inquire into | 
the intellectual origins of these students, we find that nearly all of: © 
them were pupils of William H. Burnham and G. Stanley Hall at 


Clark University." Here, too, belongs Bolton, now of Temple. Uni- 
. versity, who assisted in the first days of the Springfield Clinic. This . 
| was the only one of the early clinics, so far as is known, to be initiated | 


_.by a church, the Church of the Unity. 


These young and vigorous students of human nature yieended anew 


4 profession, which, as.the decades pass, will become time-honored. As 


a group, they are still in the midst. of their tasks. Many of them 


combine teaching with their clinical work. All of them have written 4 
_- reports of their studies, also, and have thus contributed, to -” develop- 7 


- * An address delivered on February 24. 1932, before. the Child Study Club of “Springfield, ‘Massa. 
_, chusetts, to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the founding by Dr. George E. Dawson’ of the “ 


Psychological Clinic in the. Public Schools of Springfield. * Dawson, oop. E. - “Children’s 


_ Loterest in the :151- 178 (July, 
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Let us now attempt a brief glance at the historic background out of — 
- which the psychological clinic and its founders emerged. What was 
the “call’’ for them, and how did it happen that when the call came © 
‘they were there to answer it? The call itself came as a result of 
- compulsory education law. The availability of workers to answer the 
. call came as a rooms of the child study movement. | 


“THE CHILD STUDY MOVEMENT. 


The child study movement was European i in origin, and had to és B= 
with changing concepts of the rights of man. Time will not, however, 
permit us to review these more remote aspects. In the United ‘States’ 
this movement flourished during the last quarter of the nineteenth : 
_ century, with G. Stanley Hall as the recognized leader. % 
- » Hall’s own excursions into child study were, unfortunately as we 
} now understand, undertaken largely by means of questionnaires ad- - 
-dressed to adults. However, many of his students were motivated to 
make direct observations of children, and to take (literally) the pains 
_ of actual contact with real children, in order to make systematic rec- . 
ords of child development. . Those already named, and others follow- 
‘ing them, were thus coming into ‘a first-hand knowledge of child 
nature, and were building up ‘impersonal, scientific attitudes toward .. 
~ children, as distinguished from the sentimental attitudes which chil- 
dren have more. usually had the misfortune to. — 


COMPU LSORY EDUCATION 


aleo.i in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the com- 
pulsory education law began to develop. ’ This, too, had. its remote ite 
origin in changing concepts of the rights of man. - Thus the history of - | 

_ education reveals why psychological services were urgently needed by 
schools at the turn of the century. In former times education was 
_ privately conducted, and had to be directly paid for by those who ~ “ 
wished their children to have it. Children thus chosen on the basis of 
parental means and parental values were automatically selected, as we 
‘now realize, on the basis of superior capacity for literacy.* | When, 


® Clothier, Robert et. al. The Classification of Pupils in Private Schools. Private School Teach- 
. ‘Association of Philadelphia, 1927. Also— 
.° Dearborn, Walter F. and Cattell, Psyche. “The Intelligence and Achicvemest of Private School 
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= later in our ir history,” free schools were established, they were at: first : 


permissive only. Under these circumstances, schools were still attended 


ot by a selected group of pupils (those whose parents were competent 


enough to spare children’s earnings, and at the same time able to 
value literacy). Permissive free schools still left uneducated a large - 


| number of children who did not come to school. ' 


Then compulsory education. was. proposed; laws were passed to 
compel the attendance at school of all within a certain age range. These ~ 
laws began to create troublesome problems of truancy,‘ retardation,® 
and discipline. Truant officers were appointed to bring forcibly to 


__ school children who were evading the law. The extent of attempted 
evasion of the law i in comparatively recent times may be judged from |. 
the fact that in 1932, in New York City, more than three hundred 


attendance officers were constantly employed to force thousands of 4 


-- children between seven and sixteen years of age to come to school. . 


Who are these truants? Psychological study of them has aon 


~ that they are, on the whole, children who are mentally unadapted to . 


literacy.* They have relatively little capacity for letters or numbers, 
and are out of place in our literacy schools. If it were not for com- 
pulsory education, these boys and girls would never come to school. 


In the. old days, children came to school who were capable of becom- | - 
‘ing rather highly literate, and educators did not have to deal often 


with pupils who deviated in this respect. far from the average ina. 
minus direction: 


Under.a policy of compulsory with opportunity 


. for all, children, regardless of ability or inclination, were forced into _ | 


the literacy schools, into the lock step of undifferentiated education, 


on the sentimental theory that “all are equal’’ in ability as well as in 
political rights. The sentimental attitude toward the child held full. 

_ sway, and educational evangelism prevailed in the formulation of the — 
compulsory education law. Science was not. called into consultation. | 


But biological differences among individuals are real. The reality - 


- of biological inequality soon came. into conflict with the delusion of » 
_ equality, and the great problems to which we have referred arose, 
. with their consequent strain upon the teachers. Educators began to 
feel the need of light, and yet more light, upon their troubles. They 


. * Reisner, E. H. Evolution of the Common School. The Macmillan ‘Company, ‘1930. 
- “Irwin, Elisabeth. “Truancy. Public Education Association, New York City, 1915. 


Ayers, L. P. Laggards in Our Schools, Russell Sage Foundation, New’ York 
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7 sought means of understanding the mental conditions of their pupils, 


and they called upon students of children ‘to come > and help them in 
their emergencies. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MENTAL: ‘TESTS 
‘New; ae. at the beginning of the twentieth century, po “~ 


i . ane of compulsory education law were overwhelming American _ 
_schools, further impetus was given to the development of psycholog- 
_ical service by the work of experimental psychologists, taking their —_ 


cue in the first place from psychophysics. The. outstanding names in ~ 


- quantitative psychology at the turn of the century were those of - . 
- Spearman, Thorndike, Cattell, Binet, Stern, and Norsworthy. i; ees 


psychologists were not, as a group, participants in the child study 


movement. They were interested porrey in the awenes of meas- 


uring human capacities. 
‘However, two of these, Binet® i in France Norsworthy? in the 


; United States, happened to combine the interest in measurement with 


an interest in child study. Simultaneously, about 1904, both began 


to measure the abilities of children.. Norsworthy’s research was-con- 


fined to the quantitative aspects of mental deficiency in children.” ; 


_ Binet’s studies also were. directed primarily. to the mentally defective, 
~ but his work had universal applicability, for he studied the mentally __ 
—- defective by means of tests standardized on children in general. This 


demonstration of the establishment and application of age norms in 
the appraisal of school children was an ‘epoch-making contribution to - 


Te education, which, within the past twenty-five years, has transformed x 
_Binet’s name into a verb. (Nearly. all teachers now know what it 
to “binet”’ a pupil.) 


Unquestionably, the work of Cc. Spearman,! of the. University of | 
Lake had something (probably. much) to do with Binet’s success. - 


Also, there are traces of the influence of other i investigators in Binet’s 
_ thinking. The point for us at this moment, however, i is simply that. - 


Binet, A. “Sur la Nécessité d’établir un Diagnostic des tate Taférieura ‘de 


‘['Intelligence,” L’ Annee Psychologique, pp. 163-191, 1905. 
Norsworthy, N. The Pepehology of Mentally Deficient Children. “Archives of . Paychology, 
. Columbia University, 1906. 


Spearman, C. “ ‘General Lotelligence Objectively Determined and Méasured,” | American Journal . 


ef Psychology, XV:201-293 (April, 1904). 
Spearman, C., “Our Need of Some Science in Place of The Word Journal of: 
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in: 1905 the first time in human history one in applying 


a workable series of mental tests which graded pupils by age norms ~ 


in an impersonal appraisal of their intelligence. The break with. 


sentimentality was made. entered definitely into 


education. . 


By this time the situation: was ripe in the 


and adoption of Binet’s methods. These methods were brought into » 


the United States by one of the group of pioneers whom we have ~ 


' mentioned, H. H. Goddard. The tests were revised, adapted, and. 

improved by two others: L. M. Terman and F. Kuhlmann. 
‘were understood and used by all the group of pioneers. Without .. 
this group of students, there’ could have been at that time no influence 


of Binet in the United States, for. influence quae by means of spe- — 


ejalized students. 


The principle of quantitative of ability 


once having been demonstrated, there followed a literally tremendous _ a 


development of psychological service. In 1917-1918, thousands. of 
adult men were tested for the determination of military ‘fitness. .- 
These measurements culminated in the volume entitled Psychological | 


Examining in the United States Army, which is unique among human 


documents as the first attempt of a national group: of adult men to 


measure and objectify their own minds. 

__. The results of this work in the army had a hinienbden inn upon | 

. education (not all of it good), as demonstrating for the first-time the 
technique of group testing. ‘Time does not suffice to say more regard- 


ing measurement as a phase of psychological service, except to point 


out. that Hildreth’s book,” published i in 1930, lists a selected bibliog- ‘ 3 


er of 29 pages, including 391 titles on this subject. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CLINICS: 


We now sketched the history of the that 
called. psychological clinics into. being. It will be fitting to sketch. 


_ briefly the concrete aspects of the development, and to cite the times 
_and places where actual clinics were founded. 


The first psychological clinic in the United States! was seems ik 

® Yerkes, R. M., ed. Psychological. Examining i in the United States Army. - National Academy of Bs 
Sciences, Vol. XV. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1921. a 
. Hildreth, G. Psychological Service for School Problems. World Book Company, 1930. 


™Brotemarkle, Robert A.., ed. Clinical of Bree, Phile- 


1931. 
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undertaken by Dr. Lightner Witmer. at the University of Pennsylvania . 
1896, and was formally founded by him i in. 1907. Regular daily 
"clinics were instituted there in 1909. 
_ Also in. 1909, psychological clinics were . established i in the School. 
of Education at the University of Washington, i in the Department of 
- Psychology at the University of Minnesota, and in the Department of - 
- Psychology at Clark University. Since that date, the growth has been 
In 1914, Wallin’s survey’* showed that there were thirteen 
psychological clinics in schools or. departments of education—seven in 
connection with medical schools, and six in departments of psychology. 


In 1914, Theodate L. Smith” also published a survey of 


clinics in the United States... 
| Among the first cities to organize child study departments i in their 
_ public school systems were Chicago and Rochester. Since ‘1915, 
psychological clinics, sometimes. still. called. departments of child 
‘study, have become numerous in school systems. Among the examples : 
_ of cities outstanding in the organization of this work prior to 1920, 
in addition to Springfield, may be cited Cleveland, Cincinnati, Youngs- 
town, St. Louis, Louisville, New. York, Newark, 
and Philadelphia. 
_- Since 1920 the list has hecmme, too long to receive mention here. 
A Hilleboe,"® writing in 1930, shows that the psychological study of | 


pupils in connection with. assignment to special classes for exceptional he 


children i is now a typical practice in large cities. 
Until quite recently, the psychological . clinic dealt largely with © 


- pupils in the elementary and special schools.. High school pupils were - | 


not often included in its scope. ‘In more recent years, however,. psy- 
chological inventories and examinations have been made in high 
_ schools, as exemplified by the work at the Washington Irving High 
School i in Manhattan (New York City) ,"7 and at Erasmus Hall High 


12 Witmer, L. “Ciinical Psychology,” The Psychological Clinic, L: 21-9 (March, 1907). 
Hollingworth, Leta S.. Clinics in United States,” Teachers College Record, 


XXII:221-225 (May, 1921). 


Wallin, J. E. W.. Mental Health of the School Child. Yale University Press, 1914. 
Smith, Theodate L. “The. Development of: Psychological Clinics in ‘the United 
Pedagogical Seminary; XX1:143-153 (March, 1914). 
Hilleboe, Guy L.. Finding and Teaching Atypical Children. to. ‘Bavcation, 

No. 423. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
Tuttle, Edith. Use Made of Psychological Tests at the Washington Irving ‘Hi gh School. 
' Bulletin of High Points, Vol. V, No. 6. Board of Education, New York City, 1923. 
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~ School in Brooklyn. 18 : Colleges also are beginning to do personnel -: 


work with their students. 
In addition to the psychological clinics - the public school systems, 
we have those of the special schools for children and adolescents who 


_. are incapacitated for attendance at day schools.. These are chiefly | 
_ .the state schools for the feebleminded, for the deaf, the blind, and the 
. delinquent. The second psychological clinic to be established in the 
_ United States was that at Faribault, Minnesota, i in 1898. This clinic 


was under the direction of F. Kuhlmann, and :is now. devoted to the. 


_ study of feebleminded and epileptic pupils. In 1905, E.R. Johnstone, — 


Director of the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, ob- 


tained an endowment for a psychological clinic,® which has since then 


contributed steadily to our knowledge of mental deficiency. This 


clinic was at first under the direction of H. H. Goddard. 


As state bureaus of child welfare were founded, psychological _ : 


clinics grew almost invariably with them. Conspicuous examples are - 
furnished by the Bureau of Juvenile Research at Columbus, Ohio; 


the Bureau of Child Welfare Research at the University of Iowa; 


_and the Bureau of Juvenile Research at Whittier, California. Pri- 


vate foundations which deal with. child welfare and education also 


have fostered psychological clinics too numerous to cite here. 


. The growth of knowledge about and demand for psychological - 
service in schools is indicated at this date by the results of a question-. 


" naire initiated by Watson* in 1930,. and sent to educational adminis- | 
~ trators, who replied in large numbers. Ten per cent of these were em- 

‘ploying psychological services for school problems, and 7 per cent. 
. more intended to add them within a year, while 24 per cent. expected 
to have them within the next five years, if feasible. ha tale 


It is not without interest to note the change in meaning, ‘hte the 


word “clinic”? has undergone. It is derived from the Greek word, - 
which has. reference to reclining on a: bed. Originally it meant 
~ place where sick beds were to be found. Gradually, with the develop- ' 


8 Conklin, Agnes. “Children Crying for the Moon,” Journal Educational Secielogy, Il 277 
(January, 1929). ; 
When located within an institution, - the’ term. ‘is ‘sometimes pre- 
‘ferred to clinic." The. designation ‘ ‘educational clinic" is often used in schools of 
éducation. 
xv 349 (July, 1931). 


| 


ment of out-patient clinics in medical schools, the idea of. reclining, 
_ or of being i in bed, disappeared as an essential part of the concept. 
- The word is now used to signify a place, relating to betterment, where 


have ‘ ‘clothes. clinics, 


forth, 
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consultations about persons, animals, or objects are held. Thus we 
“economics <linics,” “dental clinics,” and so 


LAWS RELATING TO PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE 


The first recognition in law of. psychological ‘service to pupils ap- 
pears in the statutes of the State of Hlinois, for.1915.7" This ap- 


' peared in connection with the treatment of feebleminded and delin- : 
quent children, and reads in part as follows: 


When a child is brought before’ a juvenile: court’ as a dependent or delinquent 


child, if it appears to the court on the testimony of a psychologist, or of a physi- 


cian, or other evidence that such a person or child is feebleminded within the _ . 


“meaning of this. Act, the court. may adjourn the proceedings, and direct some. .. 
. suitable officer of the court, or other suitable’ person, to file a petition under this 


Act. 
On the conviction court: of of competent. of any person 


_ of any crime or misdemeanor, or of any violation of any statute of this State; or 
- on achild brought before a juvenile court for.any delinquency, being found liable 
_ tobe sent to.a reformatory school, a training ‘school or an industrial school, the 
- court is satisfied on the testimony of a physician or psychologist, or other evidence,. - 
‘that the person or child i is seaenrvand within the meaning of this Act, may ~ 


suspend, sentence. . 


Since IQIS,. several other states. passed similar laws, notably 
California, Kansas, and Oregon, i in'1917; Wisconsin and New York, 


in 1919; South Dakota, in 1921; Minnesota, in 1925. These’ laws © 
all relate to psychological service for unfortunate deviates.”" 


In recent years, psychological ; service for school children in geancel 
has been recognized in the provisions of departments of education. 
These are mainly not statutory laws, but are. more in the nature of | 


a rules and regulations. I will cite, in illustration, the regulations. 
1931 of the State Department of Education of New York.” These . 
- pertain to the inclusion in special classes of children defined i in terms ~ 
Hollingworth, Leta S. “Existing Laws’ ‘Which’ Authorize Psychologists to Perform Professional 


Services.” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XII :70-73 (May, 1922). ; 
University’ of the State of New York. Regulations ‘Concerning Qualifications for Certification 


of School Psychologists. 1931. . 
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of the results of. mental tests, end to professional standards for the 


training of psychological examiners. — - 
Abroad, ‘also, notably in Tasmania”® and Great Britain, peychil 


logical clinics j in: have. been established i in. 1 law and by-law. 


CRITIQUE OF CURRENT. PRACTICE 


le all professional development, there will be ay at any given 


time particular aspects deserving criticisms, which should be made for 
_. the sake of correction and progress.. The condition in clinical psy- 
chology which calls most loudly for correction to-day is superficiality. 


Due to the urgent call for application of the new knowledge and the 
new methods of child study, there has been a frantic attempt to spread F 


_ the relatively few facilities available over too much territory. There - 
are not enough trained workers, and there is not enough knowledge: 


The effort to supply these lacks too soon has resulted in superficiality 
in practice, on the. one hand, and in . superficiality, in research, on 


_. the other.: 


The most conspicuous exampie | of in current practice 
is, perhaps, the widespread application of hastily constructed group | 


-. tests by persons untrained in psychological techniques to large groups _ 
of children who cannot be seen individually while they are being 


tested. The results of such procedures for the individual placement 


- of children are. already i a = criticism from those interested 
_ in elementary education. | 


- Some of the group tests ‘ “on the market” are itt made, ill ‘stand. 


.. anna, and invalid. They are not calibrated with regard to each 


other, or to a common standard. They are imperfect instruments, 


‘hurriedly put out in an attempt to extend —- services. speed- a 
_ily to great numbers of pupils. 


Next, these ill-advised tests are ‘and by those 
who do not know. the techniques of testing. Precision is lost, and the © 
“probable error” of testing. is increased to a point: where accurate . 
placement of individuals is rendered improbable. 7 
Finally, no observation of individuals can be made in group testing.” 
The child who copies the work of his. neighbor; the one who is par-. 
tially deaf, and hears instructions imperfectly; the one who breaks the - 


~ Jead from his pencil; the one who sees imperfectly ; the one who pauses | 


Tasmania, Lewe of. The Mental Deficieny Act Part III, 


he 
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to his all of which produce unreliabilities 

- in individual scores, are not taken into account in group testing. The 
PA in amount of cheating on tests, for instance, is probably considerable. Pi 
When this. whole situation is regarded in the light of the precision 
taught in psychological laboratories, and in the light of the correlation ~ 


obtained between group tests and individual tests, we see a condition - 


that calls for correction. Group tests. are useful only when limited 
in their function strictly to what they can properly a, which i is to give ne 


an approximate picture of the ability of a group. 
The demand to get knowledge quickly has led to an. unwarranted 


a? spreading thin of the energies of the limited personnel which has ade- - | 
quate training for research; it has led also to the adoption of inferior 


methods. It has become the fashion in research to rush hastily forth . | 


- - with a large armful of ‘ ‘pencil-and-paper tests’; to spend an hour or . 
~-two on a hundred or two hundred children; to rush hastily home to the 

- ~ adding machine, there to tabulate with as much speed as possible the _ 
- performances of children, not one of whom has ever been clearly 
perceived by the “investigator” as an individual. All this is done in 

order “‘to publish called “new knowledge of 

child psychology.” 


Nor is this the worst that may te said, fe sometimes the task of 


SS studying six-year-olds (let us suppose) is carried out by studying data .- 


collected two or three years ago on ten-year-olds, ‘ ‘allowing roughly” 


‘for the difference in age by applying some statistical formula which . 
§ has not been. proved by experiment to be valid for the purpose. . 
Bridges or buildings constructed by these methods would soon _— 

-. their engineers into. disrepute by collapsing. © 


_ Moreover, there is now fashionable a tendency to separite the in- 7 


 vestigator completely from the child, and to have all actual contacts 
. with pupils made through assistants. It is true that personal contact 
_ with children is: likely to involve irritating and fatiguing experiences, 
: escape from which is currently sought and found by many of our lead- _ 

_ ing exponents of child study and educational research. We have long 
_.. had the literary “ghosts” as fixtures in our culture. The ‘scientific 


“ghosts” are, however, comparatively new, but are rapidly increasing - 


| “in numbers. With the renaissance in child study that came with the . . 
establishment of large foundations to promote child welfare, came — _ 
an also” this. fashion for’ having actual contacts with the child 
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formed paid assistants, so that the investigator himself anal 
never see a child. .This saves the latter much fatigue and time, but — 


deprives him of all fruitful suggestions, and “leads”. which can come - 


only from first-hand observation. For fruitful work, there must be- 
- borne. tedious contact with parental pride and prejudice,. chicken pox 


and measles, temper-tantrums, irrational negativisms,; bodily needs, 


- and a host of other distractions inseparable from children.in the con- | 
crete. “The whole child” cannot be studied in absentia, mor, for that 


matter,.can any part of him be so studied.. ; 
All these deplorable superficialities will be gradually 


__ their own futility ; but perhaps the correction may. be hastened in slight | 
degree if we pause on such occasions as this to think back over the 
training, the methods, and the painstaking” personal contacts with . 


pupils, which are exemplified for us in those whom we honor to-day aS | 


as founders of psychological service in schools. 


OUTLOOK: FOR THE FUTURE 
meanwhile, what of the future? What will 


ment of psychological service to American schools? Shall we attempt - | 
the dangerous of prophet, and say what services will be rendered 
a quarter of a century from now? . 2 


Judging the future from the past, we seiihe to seat that this 


_ service will become a part of scholastic routine everywhere. It will 


become inconceivable that once upon a time the American people — 


forcibly seized the children of the nation and subjected them from. 


seven to fourteen or sixteen years of age indiscriminately to undiffer- 
entiated education, without knowledge of their abilities; their mental | 


~ contents, or their emotional problems. 


By means of scientific’ psychological service will 
differentiated on the rational basis of individual differences in biolog- ~ 
ical nature. The school will be fitted to the child. Suicide of pupils, 


in despair at failure, will be unknown. . Truancy will become a thing - 


of the past. The uneducable will be impersonally recognized as such. 


The gifted will be selected for the extraordinary opportunity which 


suits them by nature. Special talents and defects will be considered 


in school placements. 


It is.surely inconceivable that the blind wish to ‘believe all. men. 


ar created equal will finally prevail over demonstrated truth.. _ Chaos 
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will not ‘be permitted to continue where order has been made 
_ | The more scientific (precise, disinterested, and verifiable) - psy- 
chological service becomes, the more humanitarian does it automati- 
cally become. Without im personal knowledge of the child, idealists 
mainly ‘“‘good deeds which are harmful.” True idealism demands 
_. impersonal truth as a basis for action. Inthe field which we are con- 
- sidering, the pioneers have done their work of acquiring new knowl: 
edge, preparing themselves to. use it, charting a departure, and 
_ showing the way to found education on a scientific knowledge of child- 
hood. It is for the psychological service of the future to develop this. 
work by continuing to discover and. apply impersonal knowledge of the 
child’ nature and needs. 
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VARIATION IN. CONCEPTION oF SCOPE OF GUIDANCE . 


HE guidance movement has experienced more confusion concern=* 

ing objectives and more differences of judgment as to what is - 
Boras: 12 within its program than most developments in educa- 
‘tion. This fact may probably be attributed to the wide variation in 
the training and experience of those concerned with ‘this work, the’ 
scope of the present responsibility of the different workers in the field, a 
and the contact which guidance has with all phases of the Program of 


the secondary school. 


- For some, the guidance concept ‘lisiiiadle all. education s so that 


“guidance” and “education” become almost synonymous. Guidance 


_ would thus include methods of ‘instruction, curriculum construction. 
(particularly the development of the activity- type curriculum), the. - 


training provided through extracurricular activities, and. character 


education. There has been a tendency on the part of some guidance 
workers to label ‘as guidance most ‘of the. new developinents in 


education. 


Certain in guidance have been with some 


aspect of the guidance program and have tended to minimize other 


"aspects for which they are not responsible and with which they are less. 
familiar. Those concerned only or largely with the vocational aspects 


of guidance have tended to minimize the importance of other aspects 
of the service, and those concerned with the social phase sometimes do 


not support vocational guidance.. This tendency of some guidance. 
workers not to see the “whole” of the field and the tendency of others 
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to guidance’ with other of the program 
make it important to canvass the ‘Scope, of the objectives of guidance. 


OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION: 


The objectives of guidance must find their counterparts in the objec- . 
- tives of the secondary school. It may prove beneficial to consider . 
--thase objectives and then analyze the contribution of guidance to them. 
The best-known formulation of objectives of secondary. education 
“jg the “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.” The seven _ 
objectives listed include citizenship, worthy home membership, ethical . 
character, worthy use of leisure, health, vocation, and command of 
fundamental processes. ‘These have been combined by Koos into four 
aims. The last; command of the fundamental processes, was dropped: 
by him.as an objective since mastery of: a certain unit of subject mat- 
ter is an intermediate step which can be justified, not because of its 
. “own value, but because of its contribution to the achievement of the 
- other objectives. The four aims proposed by Koos are the civic- 
social-moral (including citizenship, worthy home membership, and . 
ethical character), physical, vocational, and recreational. These four 
objectives might be thought of as four large divisions of life’s activ- 
‘ities. This list is similar to the list proposed by Inglis, except that _ 
Inglis? did not include health. These four objectives also comprehend — 
the activity groupings ‘proposed by Bobbitt,” he 
them in different combinations. — ats 
Guidance, then, will have contributions | to ibis to education for 
social, health, recreational, and vocational activities. One might ap- 
propriately refer to guidance in relation to each of these objectives as 
social, health, recreational, -and vocational guidance. A combination © 
_ of these four objectives constitutes the objectives of the total educa- 
tional. program. Similarly, a combination of the four types of guid- — 
ance would -give us the total guidance program of the school. This 
total concept might be characterized as educational guidance—that 
_ which serves all parts of the educational. program.. Social, health, 
recreational, and vocational guidance would constitute divisions of 
educational guidance, since they are concerned with the different divi- . 


1 Koos, Leonard V. The American Secondary School. Ginn and Company, 1927. 
eatin, Alexander. Principles of Secondary Education, Chapter X. Houghton Mifflin: Com- 
“pany, 1918. 

Bobbitt, Franklin. Hew, to Miche a Curriculum, Il. “Houghton Mifflia Company, 1924. 
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sions of the program. However, guidance 


has been given so many different connotations by guidance workers 


that the term “guidance” is being used here to refer to the total 


program. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF GUIDANCE To THE PROGRAM SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Secondary schools with an adequate. program of deine should . 


be more successful i in attaining their objectives than schools without 
such service. The introduction of a guidance program does not add 


new ultimate objectives to the secondary school. It provides a service 
supplementary to the training activities which should affect favorably 
the present and future efficiency of students in their social, recrea- 


tional, health, and vocational pursuits.. That is, students from schools 


with a functional program of guidance should be better citizens, 
should be more healthy, should use their leisure time to better advan- 


tage, and should be more efficient vocationally, In accomplishing 
these ultimate objectives by the total program of the school, certain 
contributions are claimed for the guidance element. 

Just what is it that guidance should contribute to education fee 


a social, health, recreational, and vocational activities? There is 
greater agreement on the answer to this question with respect to voca- 


tional guidance than with respect to the other types. . A distinction 
has been made between vocational guidance and vocational training. 


- Vocational guidance has to do with choosing an occupational objec- 


tive, choosing subjects, curricula, or schools preparatory for that 


_ objective, choosing a job when leaving school, and some supervision 


of vocational activities during initial employment. Vocational guid- 


ance is directly concerned neither with determining the content of the 
- vocational courses, nor with methods of teaching used in these courses, 


although the information gained by guidance workers proves valuable 


to supervisors and teachers of vocational subjects. The service of 
_guidance is not in training, but. (1) in qualifying. students for the 


choices of vocation and vocational courses, and (2) in providing spe- 
cial assistance toward optimum achievement and adjustment in voca- 


tional courses and in later vocational activities. _ Vocational guidance. 


causes students. to recognize. the importance of giving attention to 


for a. life-career, nape. them to decide upon that ‘career 
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‘and the necessary preparation for it, to locate i in an occupation, and. 
_ to attain an optimum success in the vocational courses and in the | 


vocation. 

Social. guidance should make. very similar to those 
suggested for vocational guidance. It should interpret social -activ- 
ities for which training is needed, and should emphasize their impor- 


tance in a program of education. ‘It should acquaint students with the - 
_ courses and extracurricular offerings which prepare for these activ- 

- ities and stimulate them to give due regard to this portion of the 
program of the school when projecting their plans for study. It 


should provide special assistance in furthering the attainment of opti- 
mum success and adjustment in these courses and activities. The 


; actual content of the courses, activities, and discussions, though - 


informal, is not guidance, but training which the student will 


choose under guidance. Much of that. which is usually. included. 


under the classifications of ethical and moral guidance i is really moral 


training. 


Recreational ‘guidance will. interpret to » students the importance of 


the proper use of their leisure time and the need of preparing them- | 


selves for its wise use. It will also inform them about subjects and 


activities having possible connection with this objective and how they 
_ might discover recreational interests. - It will counsel with them in the 
- choice of these courses and activities. The content of these courses — 
and activities is not guidance, however, but training chosen by the 
student under guidance. Furthermore, recreational guidance will give 
~~ special aid in realizing Oe: success and adpertenent in these courses 


and activities. | 
Health guidance will serve in the same manner as. the oles forms 


- of guidance. -It will show the importance of health in the life of the | 
individual. It will help students to discover. special physical weak- © 
nesses which should be considered i in planning a program. It will . 
inform them about the courses and activities in health and physical 


education. and counsel with them in their choice. It. will also give 
special assistance in attaining success and adjustment i in these courses 


and activities. The content of these courses and activities by which .— 
skills, habits; and attitudes are developed does not constitute guid- 


ance ; rather, it constitutes training opportunities chosen by the student 
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DANGER OF INFLATED CONCEPT OF GUIDANCE 


- There i is danger of so expanding the concept of ‘guidance as to 
comprehend all of education, thereby causing a neglect of the par- 


'. ticular services. which have brought about its development.* Reports 


~ collected from principals in a canvass of guidance activities showed 
~ that some: of them considered that they had a program of guidance 
when most of the objectives listed above were being overlooked. In 
some schools the program of extracurricular activities, including pu- 
pil participation in school control, is considered to be guidance.. In 
other. schools a program of individual instruction or a program of 


‘ curriculum construction is referred to as guidance. Others consider 


- their informal discussions of ethical problems, a popular form of char- 
acter training, as guidance. The present writers would be among the 


_ first to champion the importance of these forms of instruction. How- 
ever, when the concept of guidance is so inflated as to include all these. 


desirable educational activities, the special services of guidance and 
the activities which furnish these services may be neglected. | 


_ POORLY BALANCED PROGRAM MISLEADING TO STUDENTS | 


The systematic interpretation of only one aspect of the educational 


~ program of the secondary school may cause students to magnify the 


importance of the section of the program thus emphasized and to 
. minimize the importance of the sections not enjoying such systematic 


interpretation. Programs of ‘guidance which are limited to vocational |. 


guidance are likely to cause the students to think that the vocational 


objective constitutes the only really important reason for attending 


-.the secondary school. . If we desire that.students form a balanced 


. conception of the program of the school, we should provide a balanced 


program of interpretation. This would require more nearly equal 
A emphasis on the different forms of guidance described above. — 


A SUMMARY STATEMENT. OF OBJECTIVES © 


Guidance has certain very ‘significant contributions to make to the 
-. attainment of the major objectives of the sécondary school: (1) It 
aims to give students an understanding of the social, recreational, 
health, and vocational activities in which they at present participate 


4 Kees, ‘Leonard V. and Kefauver, Grayson N. | Guidance in Secondary. Schools, Chapter I. 
The Macmillan Company, 
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and in will continue to participate after leaving school, 


and the need of education preparatory for such participation. (2) It 
aims to help students to discover interests and to form accurate. judg- 
ments relative to the extent of their abilities in different types of 


~ activities. (3) It aims to. acquaint students with the schools, courses, 
and other educational provisions which best prepare for such actiy- 
_ ities. (4) It aims'to help students to select the activities in life in 
- which they will participate and in which there i is large promise of . 
- success and happiness for them. (5) It aims to help students in plan- _ 
‘ning an educational ° program which will best. prepare them for their 
chosen activities, giving appropriate recognition to the need of educa- .- 
tion for the social, recreational, health, and vocational activities. (6) tae 


It aims also to facilitate. adjustment of students in their activities in 
and out of school so that they will attain maximum achievement and 


~ happiness and not be disturbed by social and personal maladjustments. | 
- (7) It should make some contribution to the general improvement of 


education: by defining the educational. needs of. individuals. The 


‘knowledge of the individual. obtained by the guidance service will be 
available also for the teacher, supervisor, and administrator. ; 
- The differentiated program of the school and the complex chang- - 


ing conditions in society make the distribution of students one of the 


most important functions of the secondary school. Because of the 


increase in the number of persons with serious: mental derangement 
and the recognition of the failure of many persons (1) to achieve as 
much as their capacity makes possible or (2) to be happy because of 
emotional conflict, feelings of inferiority, and other forms of malad- 


ae. justment, the adjustment of students must also be given a large place 
_in a comprehensive conception of modern secondary education. The | 


shift from the selective to the distributive function and the increased 


_ concern for the adjustment of students represent the most significant 
‘recent advances in the theory and practice in secondary education. 
Guidance, by aiding in the distribution and the adjustment of students 
_ in the ways indicated in the foregoing statement, should make a large 
contribution to the attainment: the objectives the 
school. 
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ADJUSTING. ‘THE. HOME ECONOMICS 
PROGRAM TO. THE PRESENT | 
ECONOMIC SITUATION* 


By PAUL R. HANNA 
Assistant Professer. of Education, Teachers College. 


OME. economics teachers may view the present economic sit: 
_ uation in. several. different ways. They may consider the 
depression a temporary low ebb of social vitality, believing that inas- 
much as the attendant circumstances are transitory no attempt 
should be made to revise the curriculum in home economics and home 
- arts to meet the emergency. Undoubtedly, the majority of teachers 
who view the situation in this light have done nothing to modify 
their classroom and laboratory to them 
to the conditions of the times. 
Other teachers i in this field may likewise view ioe. present crisis as 


oy temporary but. recognize the responsibility of the household arts 
teachers in maintaining the homes of American families during these 


. days of catastrophic suffering. These teachers are to some extent 
setting aside the traditional home economics course of study and are 


_ giving their energy to the major home problems growing out of the. 
_. depression—such problems as how to obtain the most wholesome 
food, appropriate. clothing, and housing on a drastically : 


‘reduced budget. 

On the contrary, the situation may. be looked upon not as a tempo- 
, rary emergency, but as a fundamental change in society which offers 
an opportunity to commence an important reconstruction of society 
through the home and the family. 


‘UNEMPLOYMENT WHICH Is TECHNOLOGIC AL. 


In order to take effective leadership in a program for reviving a & 
: sick society, it is essential to understand the underlying causes of the 
* Ai address delivered before the New York State Home Economics Association in March, 1932. 
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present For the past decade or so ‘many leaders have 
been directing our attention to the ever-increasing number of recruits 
in our standing army of unemployed. | Conservative figures’ have 
placed this army at two million in the heyday of prosperity, 1927— | 


_ ‘1929. Engineers estimate that the most amazing return of prosperity 
jmaginable would not lessen the number of unemployed, for, : ‘they. 


point out, labor-saving machinery ina “private-capital” society is in- 


troduced as rapidly during boom periods as it is during lean years. 
This unemployment is the result of technological developments which . 
affect the factory, the farm, the mine, the forest, the home; in fact, _ 
there is no phase of the world’s work which has not been revolu- = 
tionized in the last generation by the introduction of labor-saving 
_ machinery. An. example will serve to illustrate what has happened. 
Ten years ago water mains, sewers, and gas lines were laid by hand. 
Thousands of men were employed with pickax and shovel digging. 
trenches so that these arteries of our industrial civilization might be. 
Jaid. “To-day this work may be done by machinery. One machine 
~ driven by two men can do a better job—in approximately the same | 
time—than fourteen men can do working by the old method. This | ' 
--means that twelve men must look for some other: employment. |. aoe 
be sure, several of these twelve men might find work in making the .— 
original ditch- digging machine and in some allied enterprise such as_ 
refining the gasoline for its motor or attending to the transportation 
of the machine from the factory to its destination.» But, at the 
most, the making, the shipping, and the tending of this new ditch: 
~ digging machine would not take more than seven men. This would 
- still leave seven, . or 50 per cent, of the original ditch diggers un- .. 


employed. 


_ This picture of technological is one. example 
of what has. happened in almost every field of production: in the 
_ manufacturing of clothing and shoes, the canning of foods, the baking | 
_of breads and pastries, the raising of wheat, the milling of flour, the 
making of automobiles, the refining of gasoline, the cutting of trees. — 
in the forests, the making of paper, the printing of newspapers, and | 
--so.on ad infinitum. Thus, under our present industrial machine, 

we will still have to meet the baffling problem of. an army of at 
least million unemployed even this depression has 
passed. 
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AN UGLY CIVILIZATION 


Pass pre the economic to a consideration of the eitheaie aspects 
of our culture. There are beginnings i in all the arts that give promise 
of a new and truly beautiful culture, but these. new forms find little 
_ encouragement. We have proved ourselves almost sterile artistically, | 
unable to. create a culture, an art, a music, a literature, a domestic } 

architecture, a beautiful environment: that is worthy of our people. 


. In the architectural field one finds pretentious mansions that are 


- .copies of: European architecture, or, worse still, hodgepodges of 
Grecian columns, gargoyles, vaulted roofs, ornamental cornices, and 
a thousand ‘and one useless and ugly appendages of a dead past 5 
employed in an attempt to make the dwellings fashionable. We need. 
to be even more concerned with dwellings on “the other side. of the 
railroad tracks.” Here one finds dirty, sprawling shacks, discarded 
box cars used for houses, developments of scores of identical build- 
ings ‘constructed with little thought for beauty | or comfort. Nowhere 
_in our broad land can one find a square mile of inhabited territory 
that has beauty indigenous to the functional use of landscape, purpose _ 
of the building, new materials at hand, or improved construction 
methods available. Why. do we continue to live in houses that. shut 
out the sunlight ; houses without adequate rooms; houses with rooms 
that are inadequately ventilated, poorly heated in winter, and un- - 
~ cooled in summer; with insufficient. or antiquated plumbing; with 
unattractive interiors and ugly exteriors; built without regard for 
community plan, note, etc. ? 


THE HOME LOSES ITS PRODUCTIVE FUNCTION 


In one. hundred. and fifty years we have developed a unique but 
surprisingly unstable economic life. Mechanical inventions have pro-_ 
duced a revolution within the home as well as in industry. Perhaps 
the most far-reaching effect of the domestic revolution to-day comes: 
from the fact that the home now produces comparatively little 


~ required for the life within it. We can all remember when a loaf of | 


-.. ‘baker’s bread was something of a novelty. Now homemade bread. 
-. ig not only a novelty but a luxury. And, along with the mixing pan * 
_ -and kneading board, which are rapidly being relegated to the attic, 
_ we have given up the scrubbing board, the copper clothes-boiler, the 
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— coffee grinder, various impleinants. of canning and preserving, the 
_churn, the curtain stretcher, and the quilting frame. It hardly needs 


to be pointed out that the spinning wheel and the loom only yesterday. 
departed from. the household; and only the day before that did the | 
tallow candle give way to the kerosene lamp, which was in turn 
replaced by still more efficient methods of lighting—gas and eélec- 
tricity. By the scores, the home has given up, sometimes rejoicingly 
but often reluctantly, those activities which once constituted the day’s 
duties and drudgeries and at the same time were the activities which 


~ made the home a producing unit of society. 


‘What will be the routine of the home of the fiture? Will ihe: 
home simply be a place where relatives convene at intervals between 


~ attending school, club, business, or recreation; a place in which to 


change one’s clothes, eat breakfast and dinner, and snatch a few hours 


of sleep? - Can the home continue to exist as a fundamental insti- 
tution when most of the phases of education and amusement, of the 
production of food and clothing, have been drawn away by this 
machine Or shall we return to. a primitive state of handicraft? 


Stuart Chase, in his delightful book Mexico, paints a picture of the 


: contentment of the home life of our neighbors to the south where © 
' the machine has as yet not trespassed. . Here one finds no machinery 
_. for washing clothes, no vacuum cleaner to replace the broom or beater 


in cleaning rugs, no steam-pressure kettle for preserving the crop 


of tomatoes; no electric sewing machine to turn scallops, ruffles or. et 
‘flounces; no telephone by which to order the daily supply of groceries. 


Ina Mexican village there is little unemployment, and seldom any 
excitement over the day’s tasks. The family functions as a unit and - 


its duties are carried forward by all its members. The crops mee SS 
_ tended, the grain is’ threshed, the flour is milled, the bread is baked | 
by the family; and all is done by. primitive methods. Wool is spun 


into yarn by methods which have not changed in centuries. Weaving 


- is not a monotonous task of tending a machine which dulls the person: | 
“who i is, figuratively, chained to it. In this primitive society weaving — 
is an art to which one devotes a great deal of leisurely time and- 

_ thought: The home has the weaving of its cloth to give pleasant 
and wholesome occupation to many hands. Our industrial civiliza-_ 


tion builds great factories and fills them with machines to do the work 


Cae many hands but offers no canployment for these now idle hands. 
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How are we to fill in this gue? Shall we turn on the machine | 
and destroy it and then pass on to another stage in a handicraft 
‘culture? In India Gandhi has seen the stabilizing effect of weaving 
_and has established the vogue of homespun cloth for those masses 


S who are threatened by inroads of the western machine. — 


Undoubtedly, it would be a retrogressive step if we returned to 
f, the simple handicraft state where we would take the production of — 
food, shelter, and clothing out of the factory, away from the mass~ 
. production machine, and install these arts and crafts once more in a. 
key position in our households. Borsodi, in: his book This. Ugly 
Civilization, suggests that we return this work to the household but 
bring with it, the machine. He would have technology develop the 
machine much more adequately than at present, but. on a: small, 
family scale. 


‘THE CONFUSION IN BUYING ALIVING 


We are no longer concerned i in the home with producing the goods 
we consume.’ For the most part, both goods and service are bought. 
In other words, buying a living rather than producing a living is the 
characteristic of the modern home. Consider for a moment the con- 
fusion out there the world of machine-produced ‘commadities. 
While the consumer in this current emergency has less and less income 
with which to purchase his living,. there are. to-day more kinds of | 
goods offered and an increasing number of brands in each ‘class of | 
~ cominodity from which to choose: How'can he get the most for his | 
money out of this confusion of articles for sale?. Is he to trust the © 
advertiser? He is admonished by: newspapers, magazines, radio, 
-handbills, billboards, letters, and through scores of unsuspected media _ 
everywhere: eat: more soup and keep well (canning company), eat 
more bread (flour mills), drink more milk (dairymen), the well- 


dressed man wears suspenders ( rubber elastic producers), the best | 


kitchen ware is aluminumware (aluminum manufacturers), buy anew 
' car (auto interests), use ethyl gas (ethyl patents), smoke more ciga- : 


Fettes (tobacco interests), eat more candy (candy and sugar inter- 


ests), buy more cotton ‘growers mills), buy: more silk - 
(importers). 

‘And when. the dazed consumer has decided « on which items to. 
spend his decreased i sncome, there i is the further ene of 


a 


the proper brand. Which of the. twenty-odd varieties of vacuum — 
cleaners shall he choose? - Which of the seventy-odd brands of tooth | 
. paste will suit his needs and pocketbook ? Which car shall he buy— 
the one. with exclusive floating power, or the one with the original 
freewheeling? - Or should he heed the new announcement to put off 
purchasing a car until he has seen the new 3,500-poiind auto selling. 
for $99 5? In such a confusion, it is little wonder that a study of the 
- consumer's habits tells a strange and woeful tale of impulsive and 
_ unwise spending. ‘“High-powered” advertising plays upon his emo- - 
tions—his fear, his pride, his self-esteem, his love for his family, etc. 
- His ignorance frequently offers a tempting bait to the national adver- . 
tiser. The sales tactics of some national advertisers can be illustrated | 
by one commodity. By hurling a string of pseudoscientific terms and 
_ statements at.the unsuspecting reader, some of the companies manv- . 

facturing tooth paste have become fabulously wealthy from a product 
. which is claimed by the American Dental Association and the Amer- - 
ican Medical Association to have less antiseptic value than a home- 
made mixture of table: salt, borax, and water. 


OTHER FACTORS IN THE SITUATION: 


There i are undoubtedly many other factors: which lie beneels the 
caliaaliags of the life about us.. The contention is clear that these 
factors must be. fully analyzed | before the home economics curriculum 
can be reconstructed to meet the present emergency and the much - 
greater task of educating fora reconstructed home life commensurate 
-with the changing civilization. We might. mention the increase’ in- 
_ crime which has a direct relation to early home life; the decrease 
inthe. size of the family due to economic catises and the extended: 


“ knowledge of birth control; the decrease in the number of marriages; __ 


_.the increase in the number of divorces; the trend from one-family ys 
houses to apartment houses; the commercialization of all forms of ~ 
recreation and amusement; the increase in the employment of women | 
in business, professions, and industry, and the decrease in the number 


of women who devote their full-time to the home: the increase in the ~ | 


_ number ‘of ‘nursery schools; the increasing problems of correct diet 

in an increasingly complex and irritating industrial-urban civilization ; 
“the new freedom of young people. So we could go on cataloguing’ 
the complex problems which face us in. this changing world. Every 
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one has a vital relation to the home. There is no escaping ‘the fact: | 


‘that many of these problems would not exist if we had a properly 


functioning home life to-day, and it is equally true that many of them |. | 


will materially change the home life of the future. 


| THE CHALLENGE TO HOME ECONOMICS 


One might ask during this analysis of some of the socio-economic | 


ills, just what the home economics and home arts teachers might do 
to solve the problems. It would be presumptuous for one who is 
_ not a specialist in this specialized field to: attempt to suggest in detail 


: just what should be done.. Adequate’ programs for the future home 


economics teaching in schools can be made only by those best trained 


in these fields, and then only after thorough investigation into. the : 


real nature of the home and family, and the formulation of some 


thoughtful plan for the reconstruction of this basic social institution. — 


' Yet it seems pertinent at this time to suggest some possible directions 


for such curriculum work during the next few years. These sugges- 
tions are made with full ‘awareness that some of them have already 
heen incorporated in school instruction. But we have yet to see the . 
school system which has. made uniform Progress: along’ the whole 


front of family problems. 


AN IDEAL OF THE DESIRABLE HOME LIFE OF THE FUTURE 


"After the economists have analyzed present trends, one eof. 
- the first tasks is to formulate the characteristics of the good life that - 


- are consonant with present-day society and-the part the home should 
play. init. What shall be the nature of the home? Shall it be a place 
in which to rear children?» Shall it be a place i in which much of the 
goods and services is produced, or shall it be a place from which 
- goods and services are purchased for ultimate use by members of 
the family? . Who shall constitute the family? How firm and bind- 


‘ ing should the ties of the home be on husband, wife, and children? 


“Shall the home assume the major responsibility of recreation and 
amusement? How much of a place should the home take in a worthy 


_ use of the increasing leisure time? What should the dwelling of the 


_ future look like? Should it be a super-apartment or a separate family 
unit surrounded by gardens, parks, and play. space? Should it look 
backward to an. impoverished era the ‘pact ‘for inspira- 
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4 tion in architectural style and aesthetic qualities, or should it formulate 
_a new architecture out of the new purposes of home life and build. 


with the materials of our: industrial age—with steel, concrete, and 
glass? What part should painting, sculpture, music, literature, and 


the allied arts play in this new home? ‘Should there be room for ._ 


work, play, and the rearing of children? - 


Only after due consideration has been given to. such questions as 


these. and after the place of home life-‘in the emerging culture has been 
determined, will we be ready to tackle the more immediate problems 
in meeting the new challenges. | 


‘THE POSITIVE VALUE OF TECHNOLOGY | 


a seems probable that, a as individuals, we cannot expect economic - ° 
security so long as the machine is concéived as an instrument for the | 


production of profits for private capital rather than as.a tool func- 


tioning to release mankind from the drudgery of work. Home eco- 
nomics instruction has a twofold problem in this connection: first, 


"we need more machinery ‘and increased production—more food, 


clothing, shelter, and especially more goods and services of a cultural 


value; second, but more urgently, we need to develop a social control 


of ‘the machine and industry. Boys and girls must be given the | 
picture of a shorter working. day which will allow more leisure to 


utilize the increased mass of cultural commodities. And along with 
this positive picture of vastly improved working conditions, pupils 
must be indoctrinated with a determination to make the machine work 
for society, rather than to allow society to work for the machine. 


Selfish motives for private profit will undoubtedly have to be cast 
- aside along with many other outgrown social and economic theories. 


In their place we must substitute drives for general social welfare. 


. The great American ideal—an enriched life for every man—can be. 
. achieved only through a new social will and control. The machine - 
er may. be made the agent to bring about a life of material plenty. And _ 
in the manipulation of the machine, man must discover new satisfac- 


tions.. Our program must be not less of the machine but more of 


~ social control. of industry. And the achievement of the ideal of social 


‘control is more logically. the domain of home economics than of any 


other field i in the school curriculum with the one exception ot the social be 


studies. . 
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TRANSFORMING AN’ UGLY CIVILIZATION 


‘The standard of artistic taste of the American people i is ona lower 
level than it need be. Our attack on ugliness in home and environment 
‘should be made through familiarizing children with beauty, harmony, 
balance, color, function, and the like. How? An attractive house- 
hold arts classroom and laboratory are first essentials. Give the 
-. children an opportunity to observe in homes where taste is evident in. 
garden, house, furnishings, and social atmosphere. Discuss regional 
planning. Let the classes enter into projects of sketching the ‘ City 
. Beautiful” or “Broadacres,”’ the countryside of the future, where 
there will be no billboards, no drab buildings, no dark and dirty 
tenement districts. Give them a vision of the joy of the future home 
_where the environment, both social and physical, is so harmonious 
‘that human life cannot be mean and ugly. Make your classes familiar 
with these possibilities and you will have established the basis for a 
preference for this standard of life. | | 

Beautiful home life need not wait, however, until man Sa gained 
control of the machine to build this utopian civilization of the future. 
Home life to-day, even under the discouraging limitations of this | 
depression, can be made more beautiful. It might be argued that, 
in such a crisis as this, man has even more need of the spiritual effect 
of beautiful surroundings than in time of prosperity. Children can . 
be taught how to make their own home life to-day more livable. 
They can learn the xsthetic value to the home of plants and flowers, 
of furnishings that are artistic in design and color, of food served 
more attractively. In these and a hundred other ways home arts 
teachers can take the leadership in a movement to transform the ugli- 
ness of our home environment into the beauty which will yield rich 
returns in 


| HOME ECONOMICS TO FU RNISH DIRECTION IN PRESENT CONFUSION 
OF BUYING ‘A LIVING 


What can be done to equip the consumer to purchase wisely ? The 
state of confusion in buying a living (with seventy-odd brands of 
2 tooth paste on the market, as a typical. example) offers one of the 
most convenient, and at the same time most potent, approaches for 
_ making consumption intelligent. Children may be taught to use results 
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of scientific investigation . be. such bodies as the Bureau 
_- of Standards, the Bureau of Home Economics in the Department of . 


Agriculture, the American Medical Association, the American Dental 


_ Association, and the various institutes of home economics. Many . 
_home arts teachers already subscribe to the Consumers’ Research 
Bulletin, This service gives. a scientifically tested and selected list of 


tooth pastes, automobiles, shoes, hats, canned vegetables, silk hose, 
razor blades, sun-ray lamps, radios, preserves—anything bought by 


the American consumer. The example that follows — the way. 
- in which these selected lists have been constructed. . 
A research worker purchased from neighborhood grocery stores 
four cans each of the leading nine brands of canned pears. Each of 
the thirty-six cans was carefully measured by the following scale: 


net weight of contents as stated on label; actual net weight of 


pears; price per can; average cost price per pound of drained solid _ 
fruit; number of halves per can; thickness of syrup when can was - 
opened; color, firmness, and flavor of fruit; uniformity of size. 
Finally, a recommendation was made, on the basis of these findings, 
of the brand that was determined by careful scientific investigation © 
to be the “best buy.’ Similar studies and recommendations are made | 


by Consumers’ Research Incorporated and other non-profit-making 


_ bodies on the majority of the goods and services which go into house- | 


keeping: 


The techniques used in comparing these can be in 
household arts laboratories. The wearing qualities and laundering 
_. characteristics of dry goods can actually be put to the test. Pupils can 
_ learn techniques of evaluation which may be carried over into the . 


home. In addition to the value which lies in the technique, young 


‘consumers can be taught to be wise, slow to indoctrination by the 
wily advertiser, and capable of making a selection after due investi- 


gation of all factors involved. 


HAPPINESS DERIVED FROM PRODUCING AND CONSUMING 


Among the final suggestions is that of arriving at a truer evaluation — . 
of what really makes happiness. Americans have been engrossed i ina 
‘mad orgy of accumulating wealth, material goods, and services. We 
have made the ultimate goal in our society the amassing of © 
a fortune, the acquisition of land, houses, cars, and other pos- 
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sessions. In attaining this objective we have forgotten the joys 
of creating and the real purposes of consuming. Living cannot be 
. full and noble if the sole ambition is in mere acquisition. Only as we 
_learn how to release the creative urge, whether the result be an 
apron, a cake, a chair, a well-managed household, or a plan of com- 
munity betterment, and only as we feel the fundamental satisfactions 


in creative production can we come near the good life. And, on the 


other hand, only as we learn temperate use and consumption of these 
goods we produce can the benefits of production be fully realized. So 
the home of the future must become a center in which we live a good 
life—a balance between creative production and sane consumption. 


_ The problems involved in teaching these knowledges and attitudes — 
. to our children are sufficient to challenge the most able minds. . 


HOME ECONOMICS INSTRUCTION FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—THE WHOLE 
POPULATION 


A final problem i is that of the school vansiation and the enrollment ; 


in home economics courses. We believe the school should guide boys 


and girls to do better those things they are doing anyway. Home | 


making is the one and only practically universal occupation of boys, 


girls, men, and women. Because home making is so universal and 
because it is so complex and difficult, it seems reasonable to expect 
every member of our society to have adequate training in school for. 


this work. At present home economics is too largely restricted to girls. 


- . Boys need home economics just as much and probably even more, for 
the girls receive some training in their homes while the boys receive 
very little. Furthermore, the enrollment in home economics is confined 


largely to the high schools and to the non-college group in them. 
If the home economics teachers are to wield their full influence in the 
reconstruction of the American home, it will be necessary to touch 


more than a small percentage of the boys and girls who are members. 


of homes to-day and who to-morrow will assume the major home 
responsibility. If home life is as fundamental to our national security 
as it has been visioned, then there is no school subject more important 
than home economics. It is difficult to stretch the imagination sufh- 
ciently to see how courses in mathematics or foreign languages offer 


much direct assistance in this tremendous task of building family life. 
Instead of this vital training in home economics being conceived as 
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peculiarly suitable for those girls who cannot achieve a college educa- 
tion, it should be conceived as an essential experience of each ele- 
‘mentary and high school boy’s and girl’s development. 


THE CHALLENGE 


The niliastios of these goals is quite possible. It will require ee 
confidence on the part of the public that home economics is a vital 
phase of growth in the good life. This confidence will come when 
home economics teachers have demonstrated through their leader- 
ship with boys and girls that they see the fundamental problems in - 
the contemporary maze; when they have proved that they sense the 
real abiding values of home life and have a program which is dynamic 
and feasible for the reconstruction of the home. 


teristics of students most important for inclusion in a significant record 


REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION AN AID 
EFFECTIVE STUDY 


Teacher in Charge of Remedial Department 
- Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


anp CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 


Director, Division of Pupil Adjustment 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


' INCREASING INTEREST OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


N CONJUNCTION with the second general meeting of members 
of the Educational Records Bureau, a joint conference on College 


-. Admissions and Guidance Problems was held in New York on Novem-| 


ber 3 under the auspices of the Committees on Personnel Methods 
of the American Council on Education and the Commission on the 


Relation of School and College representing the Progressive Educa- 


tion Association and the Educational Records Bureau.. The men and 
women who attended this conference represented the program of 
American schools from the university and college to the primary 
grades. In the succession of speeches and discussions which com- 
prised the program, it was impressive to note the change from em- 
_ phasis upon school curricula and content of admissions examinations 
_ to interest in the individual pupil, his adjustment and his development. 

Every paper and every committee report gave some consideration 
to the guidance of the boy and girl whether in the elementary school, 
the secondary school, or the college. The desirability of greater 
continuity in educational experience from the kindergarten to the uni- 


versity was stressed. The School and College Relations Committee | 


and the Committee on Records and Reports of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association were concerned with a determination of the charac- 


of growth during high school and college as an aid to guidance. In 
~ the selection of significant elements to be stressed in. the pupil’s 
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development and recorded to show his growth, reference was made 


repeatedly to work habits and study skills including speed and com- 
prehension in reading. Dean Boucher of the University of Chicago 
and President Robertson of Goucher College emphasized the neces- 
sity for training in silent reading and other study skills as definitely 
as did the speakers who discussed the desirable objectives and prac- 
tices for the secondary school and the elementary school. 

Such emphasis revealed the increasing awareness of administrators 


and teachers of the importance of, and necessity for, effective train- 
ing in study skills at each level of school experience. As each divi- 
-. sion of the school succeeds to a greater degree in developing the abili- 


ties and skills which should be acquired at each successive level, the 
pupil’s accomplishment and growth may proceed steadily to new 
levels and be more nearly in accordance with his capacity to achieve. 
Instruction in reading and other fundamental work skills in the ele-. 


‘mentary school is steadily improving in quality and effectiveness. 
_ Yet at the present time there is still the necessity for providing reme- 
dial instruction in the upper elementary grades, in the high school, 


and even in college to overcome previously inadequate or faulty train- 
ing in reading and other fundamental habits and skills essential to 
effectiveness in learning. Training in effective study procedures should 


be conducted in the junior and senior high schools upon increasingly 
higher levels, utilizing the development of the elementary grades. 


At the present time, however, the junior high school must make an 

inventory of pupils’ abilities and habits and give corrective training 
as well as instruction in the procedures which particularly should be 
acquired in the secondary school. To the extent to which the ele- 
mentary school is effective in its group instruction in reading and 
other fundamental skills and provides sound remedial instruction for 


_ individual pupils who, for various reasons, have progressed unevenly, 


the secondary school will be freed from the present necessity for 
corrective training to overcome existing weaknesses in study skills 
and will have an opportunity to ey its pupils on new and 


steadily higher levels. 


. REMEDIAL TEACHING IN THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


~The Horace Mann School is attempting, by means of its program 
of remedial instruction in the Elementary and Junior High Schools, 
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to discover and overcome existing weaknesses in basic skills so that 

learning may be productive and school experience may be satisfying 
from day to day, and so that the abilities and procedures which are 
essential for the subsequent work of the high school and college and 
for adult life may be acquired. 


Definition and Purpose of the Remedial Department. The reme. | 
dial department of the Horace Mann School is one of several agencies } 


at work in the school for handling the problem of individual dif. 
ferences and meeting the needs of individual pupils. The funda. 
‘mental aim of the remedial service is to help individual pupils make 


_ better adjustment to their respective school situations. While its 


_ specific purpose does often narrow itself to remedying weaknesses in 
fundamental skills, this effort is sometimes but a means to a larger 


end. The difficulties and weaknesses which constitute the immediate 


_ reason for a pupil’s being sent to the department frequently do not 
represent the child’s basic problem. Difficulties in reading, arithme- 


tic, or spelling may not be the primary cause of an unhappy situation 


in the classroom, but may themselves be the result or the accom- 
paniment of deeply intrenched social attitudes or emotional dis- 
turbances. The intimate interaction of these lacks of skill and 
disturbing emotional attitudes quickly creates a “vicious circle’? which 
_makes it difficult to determine the critical factor. Thus the work 


of the remedial department is closely integrated with that of the 


_ division of pupil adjustment and with the efforts of other workers 
and the activities of the school which contribute to pupil adjustment 

and which must be concerned with the total development and the 
whole personality of the pupil. 

The efforts of a full-time worker and an assistant are wsnidienaitll 

~ by the aid rendered each year by a number of carefully selected grad- 

uate students from Teachers College. During the past year the de- 


partment had the aid of seven such students. Working under the 


careful supervision of the remedial teacher, these students, who were 
themselves experienced teachers, were assigned each to one case at a 
time. 

Selection of Remedial Cases. A careful selection i is made of pupils 
in need of intensive remedial treatment. The classroom teacher in 
~ the Elementary School presents requests for help either to the reme- 
dial teacher or to the adjustment council. Pupils of all ages and from 


BW. 
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all grades are referred to one of these agencies for careful diagnosis 
of difficulties and remedial treatment. No request from the Ele- . 
mentary School is approved or refused by the remedial teacher, nor 
is preliminary investigation begun until the inquiry has been con- 
sidered at the weekly conference of the council of adjustment. Each 


- Monday afternoon this council, composed of the assistant principal 
- of the Elementary School, the director of pupil adjustment and the 
assistant in that division, and the teacher in charge of remedial in-_- 


struction, meets for preliminary consideration of the problems re- : 
ported by class teachers and the requests for help which have been | 
received during the previous week. Frequently the class teacher par- 
ticipates in this discussion. In terms of her experience with the child, 

the teacher is asked to state what she believes to be his specific dif-. 
ficulty or difficulties, to suggest possible causes of his difficulties, to © 
mention other factors which she thinks may contribute to the problem, 


_and to offer tentative suggestions concerning the methods of handling 


the particular situation involved—what sould be done and what 
should be avoided in working with the child. 

After the completion of the annual survey of achievement in the 
Elementary School in October, the remedial worker studies carefully 


the results of the tests to determine what pupils in the School are — 


farthest below grade in the fundamental skill subjects. These pupils 


are listed in order according to the amount of retardation indicated 


by the survey record. Then the teachers of these pupils are consulted 


to see whether, according to their judgments, these are the pupils 
_ who are most gravely in need of individual remedial treatment. It . 
js interesting to note that, during the past two years, in every instance 


except one, pupils who were found by the remedial teacher to rank 
lowest in the survey tests were judged by the teachers to be the most - 
serious achievement problems in their respective classrooms. From 
the total number of problems thus brought to the attention of the — 


‘council, from the reports of the teachers and the results of the sur-— 


vey, a careful choice of pupils in need of remedial treatment is made. 
At each subsequent weekly meeting of the council, newly recom- 


_mended cases are considered for addition to the schedule of 


remedial work and the progress of those pupils ae included i: is 
discussed. 
Once remedial instruction has been started no case is dismissed , 
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without a measure of progress by both objective measures and by 
‘subjective opinion of remedial and class teachers, and without report 
to the adjustment council and approval by the council. _ In the Horace 


Mann Junior-Senior High School requests for remedial instruction, | 


. for training to improve study habits, for analyses of reasons for 
failure where the teacher is in doubt, for diagnosis and remedy of 
other problems of behavior, may come straight to the director of. 
pupil adjustment, to the assistant principal, or to the remedial teacher, 
_ These three persons confer on practically all problem children in the 
' High School, as does the council on adjustment on all problem chil- 
dren in the Elementary. School. The advice of the homeroom or 
_ section room teacher is sought in practically every case. She partici- 
pates in the preliminary discussions, and confers with the remedial 
department. Always she is consulted before a problem is referred 
to the psychiatric service, even though the director of pupil adjust- 
ment assumes the final authority for requesting that a psychiatric 
_ study be made. In the High School no conclusion is attempted with 
regard to a problem and no remedy proposed until every teacher who 
has contact with a pupil has had an opportunity to report her ex- 


R 


perience with the pupil and to offer her opinions and suggestions. | — 


-.- With the direct instruction and the indirect influence of the work 


done by the division of pupil adjustment and the remedial teacher, a 

teaching staff should develop increased skill in the diagnosis and 

remedy of pupils’ problems. The daily contact which the teacher has 

_ with the pupil should enable her to understand his aeons and to 
do much to help him solve them. — 

During the past school year (1931- 1932), §1 pupils in the Ele- 

mentary and Junior High Schools were given the opportunity for 


remedial work. Some pupils were in need of corrective help for — 


- more than one difficulty. A total of 76 specific problems (of which 

$2 originated in the Elementary School and 24 in the Junior High 

School) were given attention. The problems are summarized, ac- 
cording to subject and grade, in the tabulation presented on page 403. 

_ The number of problems of social adjustment is also shown. 

_ Data in the following tabulation indicate that the attention of the 

remedial department was directed chiefly to difficulties in Grades II, 


Pro 
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PRoBLEMS oF 51 Pupits IN THE Exauswrany AND > Juntor thes Scnoots Given 
ATTENTION DuRING 1931-1932 


i ELementary GRADES Juntor Hicu 
PropLemM ‘ | Torat 
: irst |Second | Third |. 
IV) Vv | VI “Year | Year | Year 
Reading Sis | 
Arithmetic 
Study Skills, including Reading 4 ‘4 
Mathematics—Geometry 2: 2 
Social Adjustment ............. 4 5 
Total Number of Problems Glew 
_ Attention 13|4|8 14 8 2 76 


V, and VI, and to pupils in the first year of the Junior High School. 


In the Elementary School, Grade III received least help. This was — 


due to the fact that, by special arrangement, one of the third grade 


teachers gave attention to remedial problems of pupils in that grade. 


_ During the year the greatest number of deficiencies were found in 


spelling. Because of similarities in difficulties which appeared in this 
subject, instruction in small groups was possible, and thus a larger 
number of pupils were cared for than could have been aided by in- 
dividual help. 

Generali Method of Before any type of remedial work 
is begun with any case accepted for help, a thorough study is made 
to determine why the problem exists and how it has developed. The 
diagnostic effort involves (1) a consideration of such general factors 
as the pupil’s mental ability or aptitude, his physical condition (in- 
cluding nutrition, apparent vigor or energy, and physical defects), 
his emotional attitude, the social factors involved in the case, learning 


_ conditions at school, and home conditions; (2) a detailed analysis - 
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to find the specific character of the difficulty i in the subject i in which 
remedial work is needed. 


Information concerning the home is always obtained. It i is im) 
portant not only to know the economic and social background but 
also to learn something of the training provided during the hours at 
home. Faulty habits of attention, lack of emotional control, careless 


personal habits, feelings of inadequacy—all may have their origins 
in the home and may complicate the pupil’s problem in reading or 
other skills, and condition the teacher’s effort to overcome the spe. 


— cific difficulty. Where a pupil’s problem is sufficiently grave and com. 


plicated to require the codperation of the consulting psychiatrist, the 
social worker visits the home and aids in obtaining such information, 
The remedial procedure always includes an interview with the child 
himself. In so far as it is advisable his problem is discussed with him 


in order to help him interpret the situation, to see his needs, to under. | 


stand what he may do to aid in the remedial effort, and to develop 
in him a feeling of encouragement and an attitude of good will. The 
remedial teacher obtains whatever additional information or judg. 
ments the class teacher can give beyond the suggestions offered in the 
preliminary consideration of the case. She spends time in the class- 
room so that she may observe the pupil in his homeroom and class 


situations. 


Before making use of diagnostic tests in the detailed diagnostll 


program to determine the specific weaknesses which handicap a pupil 


in reading and other subjects, the remedial teacher utilizes fully the 
cumulative records (which are kept on file) of mental ability and 
other pupil traits, physical condition, achievement, and social de- 
velopment. For all children in the Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, semiannual survey records in terms of objective achievement 
are available. These detailed historical records frequently indicate 


where the difficulties for a particular child have arisen and reveal 


factors which may have contributed to the development of the prob- 
lem. The remedial teacher also studies carefully the results for the 
individual children from the October survey of achievement. These 
test scores in reading, arithmetic, and spelling show the child’s grade 


level in each subject and his achievement in relation to the members’ | 
of his class group. A careful analysis is made of the pupil’s responses 
on the test blanks in such tests as the Stanford, Gates, and Sangren- 


3 


he ‘eoidy tests of reading for primary and intermediate grades; the 
Haggerty Sigma 3 and Iowa Tests of Silent Reading for the junior 
+} high school; the Stanford and Woody-McCall tests of arithmetic | 
fundamentals and reasoning; and other accepted standard tests of 
it skills and subjects. 0 
 g Detailed Diagnosis. From this analysis of correct responses: and. | 
s| errors the remedial teacher proceeds to the more detailed analysis 
| of the pupils’ faulty procedures and habits to determine the precise 
_ character of his difficulty. For such intensive analyses, available 
| diagnostic tests, suggestions, and outlines of procedure from such 
«| authorities as Gates,’ Gray,? Brueckner and Melby,® Brueckner and 
h. Cutright,* Horn and Ashbaugh,® Smith,® and Courtis’ are utilized as 
d far as is necessary and profitable for each case. While hearing and 
m| watching the pupil read, the teacher observes oa the reading 
process. 
p Where. problems involving lacks in study skills are reported from 
le the Junior High School, such tests as the Iowa Silent Reading Test are 
| used, together with a variety of informal tests to diagnose the specific 
le weaknesses in work skills. 
S- For the detailed diagnoses of spelling deficiencies revealed by the 
$8 survey results or reported by the class teacher, a careful examination — 
is made of the spellings of the individual children. Further analysis 
ic| is made by the use of Gates’s tests for phonetic abilities—the Audi- 
il tory Stimulus Test for Phonetic Abilities. At times diagnosis is aided —- 
e by the Gates perception tests.® Breed’s® outline for classification aes 
d 1 Gates, A. 1. The Improvement of Reading. The Macmillan Compeny, 1932. 440 p.- Also 
e- New Methods in Primary Reading. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, — 
h 1928. 236 p, 
: *Gray, W. S. Remedial Cases in | Reading: Their Diagnosis and Treatment. University of | 
it Chicago Supplementary Educational | Menageegin, No. 22. University of Chicago Press, 1922. 
fe 208 
il and Melby, E. O. Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931. 598 p. 
)- * Brueckner, .. J. and Cutright, Prudence. Work Readi ing in _ the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
e Minneapolis Board of Education, Bulletin No. 512, April, 1927. 
5 Horn, Ernest and Ashbaugh, Ernest J. New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller. J.B. Lippincott Com- 
e pany, 1926. 170 p. 
le *Smith, Nila Banton. One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading. World Book Com- 
pany, 1927. 149 Pp. 
*Courtis, S. A. Courtis Tests in. Atlin: D. Appleton & Company, 1911-1912. 
Ss * See footnote 1. 
1- * Breed, F. S. How to Teach Spelling. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1930. 177 p. 
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| | dificulties i is also a practical help in the location of characteristic dif- 
ficulties. 


In arithmetic such diagnostic procedures are used as those sug- 
gested by Strayer and Upton,’® the Compass series of tests,"’ the 


_ Buswell-John materials,’? and by Lazar,** Osburn,™ and others. 


The individual pupil’s methods of work are observed to discover 
the principal errors and the frequency of each. It is necessary to 
understand intimately the nature of the difficulties which children en. 


counter. Seldom are the difficulties simple. A review of the prob- 


lems considered by the Horace Mann service shows, like the record 


of any other school engaged in intensive diagnosis and remedial effort, 


a variety of significant factors. Seldom is a child’s problem simple 
enough to involve but one critical element. Frequently the codpera- 
tion of the psychiatric department is essential since problems char- 
acterized as “unsatisfactory progress in fundamental skills” are so 


often complicated by emotional instability or by some type of social 


maladjustment. Rarely are two cases alike in detail, but the records. 


of the department show some general causes of the deficiencies in each 


subject. The most frequently found difficulties in reading during the 


past two years included: (1) inability to read detailed material with 


adequate comprehension; (2) deficiencies in method of learning and 
perceiving words; (3) weaknesses in word analysis and phonetic abili- 
ties; and (4) various difficulties in interpretation, due to lack of 


- experience. Such lack of experience often accounts for lack of interest 


in reading, meagre vocabulary, and inability to interpret the context. 
The problem of providing, in the artificial environment of a large - 
city, a genuine actuality of experience for young children beginning 
reading is a challenge both to the class teacher and to the remedial - 


' worker. Contributing significantly to reading difficulties, especially 
in the first three grades, are immaturity—mental, social, and emo- 


tional instability, defective vision, inadequate command of language, 


and a lack of social adjustment to the group situation. Adverse 


1° Strayer, George D., and Upton, Clifford B. Strayer-Upton Arithmetics: .Three-Book Series. 
‘American Book Co. 

1 Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. Scott Foresman Company, New York. 

2 Buswell, G. T.. and John, Lenore. Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic. University of Chicago 


Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 30. University of Chicago Press, 1926. 212 p. 


Lazar, May. Diagnostic and Remedial Work in Arithmetic Fundamentals for Intermediate 


. Grades. New York Board of Education. Bulletin, No. 21, 1928. 204 p. 


. “Osburn, W. J. Corrective Arithmetic, Vol. 1. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 182 p. 
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home influences and — absence from choo! often tie 


retardation. 


In spelling, the general sources of weakness are: (1) inability to. 


perceive acutely the word as a whole with its distinctive parts; (2) 


too much. dependence upon the sounds of words and a tendency to 
_ generalize as to the way these sounds are spelled; (3) lack of a rea- 


sonable degree of phonetic skill for the pronunciation of words; and 


; (4) inability to keep in mind the succession of sounds of a given word. _ 
- In arithmetic much trouble arises from the fact that pupils attempt | 


Saneaceil problems when they have not developed adequate command 


of the fundamental processes. Then, too, the subject requires per- 
sistently acute thinking and accurate work. Frequently the pupils | 
_ recommended for remedial instruction in arithmetic had not been 


working with close attention and continuity of effort. They had 
developed inconsistencies in the accumulative processes or were suf- 
fering from too frequent absence, with commoquent insufficient direc- 


_ tion and practice. | 


General Methods of Treatment. The remedial teacher must t keep 


in mind that the laws of learning operate for the pupil in remedial — 
instruction as they do in any other learning situation. It is essential 
‘that the pupil gain satisfaction from the thing he is able to do and | 


that he see the significance of the thing he is doing and the direction 
in which his effort is leading him. The remedial teacher is concerned 
that the child make appropriate responses until he has attained a 


response which is fairly adequate for his purpose. Charts and graphs © 


for recording progress are consistently used to make his attainment 
more concrete and his progress more tangible. No formula can be 


_ offered for solving the varied problems in reading or in any other 
_ subject which confront the remedial teacher. No one method should 
be overemphasized; a variety of suggestions from many methods must 


be adapted for a particular problem. 
A study of the cumulative progress record of the _* helped 


_by the department in reading during the past year, revealed a history 


of irregular progress in this subject. Previous to their acceptance by 


the remedial teacher these pupils had had special help of some char-. 
acter. The four second grade pupils (see tabulation on page 403) © 
presented problems in fundamentals of reading—they had practically 
no skill; either they had made no real start in the first grade or had 
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lost during the summer vacation what little reading ability they had 
- acquired in their first grade experience. The remedial teacher in 
charge recognizes and observes, as do the class teachers in the primary | 
grades, the individual differences among young children in maturity, 
in the character of their experiences, and in their interest in learning 
to. read. These pupils were not mature enough to read; some inher. 
ent characteristics made it extremely difficult or impossible for them 
to learn to read in the first and second grades; or some situation had. 
_ been set up at home which not only had killed all interest in reading" 
_ ‘but had developed an actual antagonism to learning. It is probable: 
_that in no one of these cases would a different emphasis in teaching © 
-have altered the situation.. The two pupils in the third grade showed - 
no inherent deficiencies in aptitude for reading. In fact, their mental 
ability was superior. They were the exceptional pupils in their group 
_ who had not responded with normal expectation to the class instruc- 
tion and had not developed evenly in their ability to read. The prob- 
lem in the fifth grade was primarily one of emotional instability lead- 
ing to cursory and haphazard reading. The sixth grade pupil, in 
spite of previous individual attention, had not even acquired effective © 
- control of the mechanics of reading. She showed marked weakness 
_ in the pronunciation of words and too little understanding of the. 
_meaning of words. Although she had had some special help, begin- 
ning in Grade III, yet not until the remedial teacher began work with 
her in Grade V, was a sufficiently detailed diagnosis obtained to reveal 
her specific difficulties, and a systematic program of instruction de- 
veloped to meet her needs. If her uneven development in these 
- mechanical aspects of reading had been thus thoroughly studied in 
Grade II as was that of the third grade pupils mentioned above, the | 
difficulties could have been eliminated much sooner and her progrene 
could have been greatly accelerated. 

Specific Remedial Procedures. Deficiencies in methods of learn- 
ing and perceiving words which contributed to weakness in both 
reading and spelling were corrected by giving vigorous drill in exer- 
cises which required the pupil to look closely at words so arranged as 
~ to bring into relief similarities and differences. Picture checking exer- 
cises were used where the child was to choose the appropriate title 
_ from the list given. An attempt was made to bring out the phonetic - 
elements of words by means of exercises, instruction, and demonstra- 


tion. haited were shown as they read how ehiey could decide what a ae 
word was by the syllables of the word which they already knew. 


Phonics as an isolated study had little place in teaching these pupils — 
to read, but a good method of word attack was emphasized. Expe- | 


riences in reading were developed by placing in the hands of the 


reader highly interesting material at his reading level. The aim was 


to have him do much reading which gave enjoyment and satisfaction. 


~ Occasional check exercises, such as Standard Test Lessons in Reading 
- by McCall and Crabbs,’® were used for-developing ability to do de- 

tailed reading and to check on improvement in speed. The Gates- 
~ Peardon Practice Exercises in Reading™ permitted i intensive practice in 


definitely determined kinds of material. 

In spelling it was extremely important to teach the pupil how to 
study. Actually studying with him was necessary. Getting him to per- 
ceive the word acutely, noting the parts not heard, seeing how the 
same sound in different words was spelled differently, having him see 


the word as a whole while he saw the syllables—all were helpful. 
In one case especially this resulted in the pupil’s “getting a genuine 


pleasure” out of noticing words on the street and at home. Each day 


he reported words which he had learned by such careful observation 
of signs, placards, and advertisements. 


In almost every arithmetic case, it was necessary to helag to grade 
standard the pupil’s responses in the four fundamental processes. 


After the tests on fundamentals had been given by means of Wash- | 


burne’s flashcards,’* the combinations missed were noted. Each was 
written on both sides of a 3” x 5” office card; the answer was written 


-on one side only. These cards were given to the pupil so that he 


could drill himself at odd moments. When he knew all these com- 
binations, the final test was given on the entire set. The standard 
was to give correct answers to each set of one hundred in three 


minutes. Another general procedure was to give a series of lessons. 
_ in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and short and long division, 


beginning at the pupil’s existing level of achievement at the time when 


% McCall, W. A. and Crabbs, Lelah Mae. Standard Test Lessons in Reading, Books I to V. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

1 Gates, A. I. and Peardon, C. C. Practice Exercises in Reading, Books I11-V._ Types A, B, C, 
and D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia: University. Exercises in each of four 
types of reading—reading to appreciate general significance, reading to note details, etc. 

17 Washburne Individual Arithmetic Cards. The Plymouth Press, Chicago. 
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~ the remedial instruction was started, and leading him step by step to 
the acquisition of skill sufficient to pass the basic tests standard for 
his school grade. A careful choice of drill material from available 
‘supplementary workbooks was also used. After a pupil’s responses 
_ to the basic combinations had become sufficiently automatic, and he 
had acquired the requisite skill in fundamental processes, it was rela- 
tively easy for him to do the more complicated examples included in 
~ the work of his grade. He was free then to give attention to the ap- 


- propriate procedures employed in each type of example, and. the 


‘remedial teacher found ready acceptance of such directions. In the 
same way, with his mastery of the fundamental skills, the pupil’s 
-attention was free for interpretation of problems emphasizing reason- - 
ing. Some pupils required persistent training in the careful reading — 
of problems. Such training included emphasis upon vocabulary; de- 
- veloping a realization of the necessity for the careful reading of a 
; problem and the habit of reading with attention to details; and prac- 
tice in keeping i in mind the essential facts and the successive hee: 
involved i in the solution of a problem. ; 9 

For the solution of the difficulty in social alleen: which often 

accompanies inadequate achievement in the classroom, the remedial 
- teacher maintains close relationship with other members of the staff 
concerned with the adjustment of the pupil: the class teacher, the 
‘directing psychologist, the psychiatrist, and the school physician. At 
- times some physical or psychological factor or some adverse element 
_ in the home experience in itself requires long and careful treatment 
to improve the child’s social adjustment i in school and at home. Fre- 
quently, however, improvement in class work, with the consequent - 
sense of accomplishment which results for the pupil from the work _ 
of the remedial teacher, brings about.a marked improvement in the 
Pupil’s total behavior. 

For some of the pupils who alien remedial instruction, probleme 
in reading, spelling, or arithmetic were elements in a total complicated. 
situation in which difiiculties in the child’s social adjustment also de-- 
manded attention at the same time. Frequently the several elements — 
in the problem were interrelated. For example, increased. skill in 
. reading may permit the social approval and respect of classmates 
for work well done, and gradually eliminate such symptoms as exces- 
sive shyness, aggressive demands for attention, resentment of criti- . 
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cism, and easy discouragement. Through her careful direction and — 
oversight, the remedial teacher gives to the pupil a training in orderly, 


_ persistent effort, and in the execution of plans well thought out which 


leads to a realization of the social satisfaction and actual happiness 


to be gained from real accomplishment. Disorganized behavior, 


scattered attention, and marked distractibility cease to be the pre- } 
dominant characteristic of the pupil’s behavior. 

The needs of the Junior High School pupils for raielag in n study 
skills have their source in a variety of weaknesses. In addition to 


training in specific types of silent reading to meet definite purposes, — ‘ 


such as skimming, reading for main ideas or for more accurate judg- 
ment of details, they need information about and practice in the use 
of library facilities. In addition to the use of the standard diagnostic 


tests such as the Iowa test, the remedial and class teachers working 


as a group and with the aid of the director of pupil adjustment, 


devise and use many informal tests of study skills. Many such tests 


have been developed from materials read in the social studies. For - 
practice and test exercises the remedial teacher has utilized sugges- 


_ tions from the informal study tests devised by the teachers of social. 
_. studies in Rochester; from the exercises prepared by Minneapolis — 


teachers in work-type reading; and from inventory and check tests on 
the use of books and on the comprehension and organization of mate- 
rials, such as those developed by Barnes and by Barton. . All such prac- 


utilizes day-by-day assignments, particularly. those in social 


studies.1° 

_ At every step in the remedial program the poder’ to be met and 
the procedures to be used are discussed simply and clearly with the 
pupil so that an intelligent and interested codperation may be assured. 


-.Close contact is maintained with homeroom and class teachers to 
assure the fullest practice of the skills newly developed. A check 


® Brueckner, L: J. and Cutright, Prudence. Work Reading in the Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Minneapolis Board of Education, Bulletin, No. 512, April, 1927. | 

Flemming, Cecile White, “Training. Pupils in Study Procedures with Emphasis upon ee: 
Teachers College Record, XXX: 589-610 (March, 1929). 

The Work of the Public Schools. Rochester Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y., 1928. 

Flemming, Cecile White, “Codperative Efforts of Principals and Psychologist.” Tenth Year 


' . Book, Department of Elementary Principals, National Education Association, April, 1931. 


Barnes, Macon E. Directions to Pupils in Methods of Study in the Social Studies. Mimeo-. 
graphed leaflets. Newport News (Va.) High Schools. 
'° Barton, W. A. Outlining as a Study Procedure. Contributions to Education No. ait. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia aia 1930. 115 P- 
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; sheet devised for report by one teacher to another on. a given pupil | 
has proved a practical and economical aid for report of individual 4 


' weaknesses and for checking progress. va 


RESULTS TO BE GAINED FROM REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION | 


In estimating the accomplishment of a service of remedial instruc- 
tion a school should consider. carefully the responsibility which it 
wishes to place upon the service with respect to the selection of pupil 
- material, the character of the instruction to be given, and the results 


| to be expected. In the choice of cases for remedial help the school 


should take account of the pupil’s ability to learn (i.e., to profit from 
instruction ) as indicated by reliable mental tests. For example, dur- 


ing one year the intelligence quotients of fifty pupils who received — 


remedial help ranged from 95 to 144 and were distributed as shows 
in the following tabulation: 


INTELLIGENCE NuMBER OF 

_ QUOTIENT Cases 


(Median = 113) 


All these pupils, as rated by psychologists, had average or superior. 
ability to learn and therefore responded to the remedial effort and 
accomplished the work expected for their grade placement as soon as _ 
specific difficulties were overcome. In fact, in the Horace Mann 
School where all the children are of average or better ability the — 


‘remedial department expects to bring to normal expectation for the 


- respective grades all children who are brought to their attention as. 
problems in need of remedial instruction. An analysis of work done | 


® Flemming, Cecile White. Pupil Adjustment in the Modern School, p- 57- Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 94 P 
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during the past three years shows in every instance a gain 1 definitely 
beyond the progress normally to be expected from regular class. 
instruction. 

The results of the efforts at remedial instruction in the Horace 
Mann School as described briefly have shown themselves not merely 


in objective measures of improvement in specific skills but in the more 
_ adequate adjustment and more satisfying achievement in subsequent 


grades of the pupils with whom the remedial department has worked. 


The effort. for a particular child is not always completely successful | 
ina single year, but the steady reduction in the problems. presented by 
these pupils as they have progressed through the grades and into the . 
high school is concrete evidence of growth. The direction of study. 


in the Senior High School is increasingly a positive development of new. 


methods of work on higher levels rather than a partial remedial effort _ 


to correct weaknesses persisting from the ney and the Junior — 
High School grades.” 


2A. series of illustrative case studies from. the files of the Horace Mann School is in poepenetion fq 


to show in detail the results gained from careful analysis of individual fmewes and from definite 
training in specific procedures. y 


‘NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION | 


THE QUEST FOR VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT IN THE 
PROFESSION OF EDUCATION* ; 


HE purpose of this ey 


. was to obtain facts which would 
help to determine whether a person who 
' has engaged in one type of educational 
work for several years should try to ob- 
tain better vocational adjustment in an- 
other field of educational work. A group 


of 187 individuals who endeavored to ~f 


make a change in their educational work 
was compared with a group of 267 per- 
sons who did not attempt to change. The 
qualifications of the two groups were 
practically equivalent in all important 

items, with the exception of one factor— 
_change of vocational objective. 


FINDINGS 


For the Study Group—persons who at- 
tempted to change their educational 
work: 

Thirty-four per cent ot this group ob- 
' tained positions in the new field imme- 
diately after receiving the Master's de- 
gree. 

Thirty-seven per cent of this group 


were engaged in the new type of work | 


the fifth year after their graduation. 
The salaries received during the first 

five years after graduation by persons 

who succeeded in making desired changes 


were 7s the same as the salaries - 
received by persons who did not succeed” 
in making the changes attempted. 


For the Control Group—persons who 


did not attempt to change. the field of 


their work: 

Ninety-two per cent of this group ob- 
tained positions at once in the field of. 
their graduate specialization. ; 

The fifth year after graduation, 
ninety-three. per cent of this group held 


positions for which their graduate major. 


prepared them. 


For both groups: 

Members of the study group received 
approximately the same salaries after 
graduation as did the members of the 
control group. 

Positions of responsibility and — high 
salaries were ultimately obtained by 
some persons in each field of education. 
They were not confined to administrative | 


fields. 
IMPLICATIONS 


Persons who are experienced in one. 


- type of educational work are likely to en- 


counter some difficulty in trying to 
change to a new type of educational 


*By Water E. Hacer, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 491. 
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work even after a year of graduate 


training in the new field. 


If a person feels that a change in his 
educational work is desirable he should 
first examine carefully the opportunities 
offered in the field in which he has been 
previously engaged. Opportunities may 
be there which have been overlooked. 
The important thing is that the individ- 


ual adjust himself well in his work. A 


large percentage of the persons whose 


careers were studied were compelled to 
make this adjustment without changing . 
~ their professional objective. If sufficient 


effort is put forth, it is usually possible 
for the individual to adjust himself in 
any type of work. A satisfactory voca-. 
tional adjustment may be as difficult to 
obtain in a new type of work as in the 
old. 


if a seems to be imperative, it 
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may be well to attempt to change gradu- 


ally by seeking opportunities for service 


in the new type of work without break- 


ing away completely from the old. 
The findings of this investigation throw 
some doubt on the value of specific train- 


ing. Many persons did not obtain posi- — 
_ tions in the field of their specialization. = 
Others probably did not find situations — 


exactly as described during training. 


The experience of the persons studied © 


suggests the desirability of including in 


the professional. training some definite 
preparation for vocational adjustment. — 


The necessity of making such an adjust- 


ment is the one thing that is inevitable. 


Persons may or may not obtain positions 
for which they have received training. 
Their happiness and probably their suc- 
cess will depend largely upon their abil- 
ity to effect a satisfactory adjustment. 


THE CONTENT OF STUDENT-TEACHING COURSES 


DESIGNED FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
TEACHERS IN STATE TOR COLLEGES* 


HIS study has a twofold purpose: 
to determine: the content of the 
student- teaching courses in state teachers 
colleges that train secondary teachers; to 
suggest, after an analytical study of 
present practices, certain means for the 


improvement of the program of student- 
teaching for prospective high school 


teachers. 


In determining the content of aa S'S 
course, three major questions present 


themselves: How are the teachers col- 
leges organized to give professional train- 


*By Joun: Gartanv Frowers, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
‘to Education, No. 538. f ‘ 


ing to school 


teachers? How are the courses in stu- 


dent-teaching organized and administered 
to carry out the program of training that 


‘the institutions have set up? In what 
_ activities does the student engage while — 


pursuing the course in student-teaching? 

The data were secured from six 
sources: the directors of training (stu- 
dent-teaching), training or critic teach- 


ers, catalogues and descriptive materials 
of the courses in student-teaching, gradu- 
ate students majoring in the field of a 
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teacher-training, interviews with direc- 
tors of training, training-teachers, and 
- supervisors, and personal visitation of a 
_ limited number of institutions. 


The essential facts were secured by 
_ means of a questionnaire, personal con- 
ferences with specialists engaged in the ~ 


_ work, syllabi of courses, rating cant, 
and descriptive bulletins. 

. The content of the course itself was 
determined by means of an activity 


- analysis. The directors of training and | 


the training-teachers in the state teachers 
colleges checked, for completeness and 
value, the master list of activities 
evolved. 


The study was confined to the state 


. teachers colleges which train students for 


the so-called academic subjects. Data 
‘were secured from 69 of 110 institutions 
offering such training. Information was 


~ received from 30 of 32 states which have — 


teachers colleges that train teachers. for 
school service. 
FINDINGS 


The content of the course in student- 
teaching is definitely influenced by the 


organization and administration of the 


institutions. 
1. Where there is a lack of laboratory 


facilities, there is a tendency to increase _ 


the amount of observation and decrease 
the amount of teaching. 


2. Lack of facilities for student-teach-_ 


ing increases the supervisory load of 
training-teachers and modifies the course 
_ so that it becomes largely observation. - 

3. The content of the course is modi- 
fied by the training which the student 
has had in the subject-matter he must 
teach, prior to his assignment to student- 
teaching. If his training in subject- 


matter has been limited, the work of the - 
‘course becomes largely a matter of mas- 


tering factual materials to be taught 


rather than of developing skills in class-. - 


room teaching. 

_ 4. With the exception of a small 
amount of observation, little opportunity 
is provided in subject-matter courses for 
the activities of student-teaching. Such 


_activities are carried on in connection 


with education courses to a limited de- 
gree. 


5. A separate department is held re-. 


sponsible for the student-teaching course 
in practically all the institutions. There 


is a lack of codrdination of effort be-— 
tween subject-matter departments and 


the training department. 


The general activities of primary im-— 
portance, according to the directors of — 
training and the training-teachers, are: 


observation, participation, preparation, 


teaching; those of secondary importance 
are: extra-class, 


management, and 
routine. This study determined the 
specific amount of time given to each ac- 
tivity. 

College descriptions of the course in 
student-teaching emphasized, in order of 
frequency of mention, the following types 
of activities: teaching activities; prepara- 
tion; management, control, and routine; 
observation; participation; personal and 


professional relationships ; applications of. 


psychological principles of teaching. 

An analysis of rating cards used by 
various institutions further verified the 
findings regarding the major activities of 
the course. 

The content of individual and group 
conferences, an integral part of all stu- 


dent-teaching courses, was analyzed by ; 


the directors of training. 
The master list of 102 activities, al- 


though not exhaustive, represents the 


major activities of the course. The 
evaluations of the activities by two juries, 
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the directors of training in state teachers 
colleges and a sampling of the training 
teachers in similar institutions, are relia- 


ble and give information concerning the 
amount of emphasis that is given to each 


APPLICATION OF. FINDINGS 
There is definite need of a body of un- 


derlying principles. to govern the course 


of student-teaching to be developed, in 


-order that conflicts in pneniny may be 
reduced toa minimum. 


: The institution should be organized 


and administered in such a way that the 
work of all the interests of the college 
is coérdinated and integrated. 
There should be sufficient laboratory 
facilities so that the program may be 


-well-balanced. 


The course in oundenn-tondhidis should 
provide opportunities for the student- 


teacher to handle routine problems, in- . 
‘cluding discipline, and to engage in the type 
of teaching activities in which he will par- _ 
ticipate and direct after being employed. 


“OUTSIDE DEMANDS AND PRESSURES ON THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS* . | 


HE problem with which this study 


is concerned is how to deal with the © 


demands and pressures made by outside 
individuals and groups upon the school 
oficials. It may be stated in the fol- 


lowing specific questions: (1) What is 


the nature of the outside demands and 


pressures upon the schools? (2) What 
are their causes? (3) Who are their pro- 
-moters? (4) What are their effects? (5) 
~ How may they best be handled? (6) | 
_ What can the school official do to con-— 
‘dition his demand situation? 


Interviews with the school officials 


_ who deal with demands have been the 


chief source of data for this study. In- 


terviews with newspaper editors and ~ 


school reporters, school board members, 
chamber of commerce secretaries, and 


others contributed the non-school point — 


of view and experience. A small amount 


. of useful material was found in print. 


* By J. Warren, Ph.D. Teachers Columbia ‘Usiventy, Contributions to 
cation, No. 542. : 


CONCLUSIONS 


“The factors present in any given de- 
mand-situation and their relative im- 
portance in that situation are such an 
individual matter that it would be dan- 
gerous to prescribe a_ rule-of-thumb 
method of dealing with demands. No 
such panacea is proposed. No substitute. 


is offered for an intelligent ascertaining 


of causes and other relevant factors, and 


for dealing with the situation in the light 


of the best interests of all concerned, 
with due attention to relative values. 
However, out of the experience of those 
who have contributed to this study have 


come a few principles which have wide’ 


application in dealing with demands. 


of these principles follow: 
1. The public-relations aspect of a 
school official’s job is a means to an end. © 


That end is effective mutual understand- 
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- img and coéperation between the school 
and the public. 


2. Since “the public” is composed of 
many publics, one public in alignment on 


'- . this subject, another on that, the super- 


_ intendent finds it necessary to understand, 


and to be understood by, many groups and | 


leaders. 

3. Since demands are expressions of the 
: wil and temper of parts of the public, 
each demand contributes an added oppor- 
tunity to know better the popular will 


and temper and to evaluate these more 


fully. 

4. Since many demands are based on 
incomplete or inaccurate information and 
interpretation, they offer to the school 


officials opportunities to capitalize the at- 


tention and interest both of the demand 
group and of the inactive public, and 


courage the useful ones. 
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to build up a better understanding of the 


facts and relationships involved. 

5. Not only may school officials come 
to know their publics better by hearing 
what demand groups think they know 
and desire and fear; not only may the 
public be brought to a better understand- 
ing of the facts and their meanings in 
given situations; not only are tact and 
fairness essential in dealing with demands - 
that arise; but the officials can do much 
to determine the number and kind of 
demands they will have. They can reduce 
the objectionable demands and can en- 
Instead of 
merely “awaiting attack,” they can “take ~ 
the offensive” and do much to make the 
conditions in their community conducive 
to a more effective empioyment of its in- 
terests and its forces. 


- EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES PROVIDED FOR POST. 
GRADUATE STUDENTS IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS* 


N 1929-1930 there. were 29,225 post- 
graduate students in the public high 
schools of this country. This study of 
- the problem created by these students 


was intended to bring out such facts con-— 


cerning postgraduates as would be help- 
ful to the secondary school principals and 
‘teachers dealing with them. Information 
from 525 schools, selected at random, 
_ is the basis of the report. This informa- 
tion indicates that postgraduate students 


_are generally equal to seniors in intelli- — 


gence, are the children of living, Ameri- 
can-born, comparatively well-to-do par- 
oe ents, and are taking postgraduate work 


“wait i Sep. | 
(16 per cent); 


because they wish to: 
tember to enter college” 


“make up college entrance requirements” 


(25 per cent); “get. specific. vocational 


training” (13 per cent); “keep occupied 


until position opens” (16 per cent). The 
number of students enrolled in college 
preparatory subjects comprises 56 per 
cent; the number in commercial subjects, 
36 per cent; and the number in trade 
or other subjects, 7 per cent. 

While no state makes any direct pro- 
vision by law for postgraduate students, 
certain states require the public schools 
to accept as students all persons between — 


_ * By Ervan W. Jacossex, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
- Education, No. 523. 
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‘certain age. limits (for instance, six ‘eal 


twenty-one), and a considerable major- 


ity of the school officials consulted re- . 


corded themselves as favorable to 


‘postgraduate students. In spite of this 


official record, the conclusion that “post- 
graduate students are not welcomed in 
most of the schools studied” seemed to 
be indicated by restrictive regulation of 


‘attendance, closed classes,. required 


classes, lack of special classes for post- 
graduate students, and extreme extra- 
curricular restrictions. — Moreover, the. 
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failure of most colleges to give advanced 


credit for postgraduate work was fel < 


to be discouraging. 
The needs of the postgraduates are 
summarized as follows: an appropriate 


program of extracurricular activities; a 


full program of directed activities; 
adaptation of studies to the age and ex-. 
perience of the postgraduate student; 
granting of advanced college credit for 
certain work completed; adequate coun- 


‘seling service and opportunities for 
_ further exploration. 


"RELATIONS OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING AND LIFE — 
PATTERNS TO THE ADULT RELIGIOUS LIFE* 


HE problem of this study was to 


discover answers to the following 


questions: (1) What relationships do : 
- specific religious instruction and other re- 
ligious influences bear to the adult re-_ 


ligious life? (2) What relationships do 


certain emotional and behavior patterns . 
of people bear to their adult religious 
life, especially the patterns of inferiority- - 
adequacy, guilt-innocence, dependence-in- 


dependence, and coéperation-rebellion? 
(3) What relationships do parent atti- 
tudes and child-parent experiences bear 


' to the adult religious life? 


. Data were collected by means of a 


questionnaire. The 384 subjects included 


a wide range of religious types, such as 
fundamentalists, conservatives, liberals, 
agnostics, and atheists. Some check of 
reliability was made through compari- 


son with other studies, self-correlation of 


the major categories, and the use of a 


rating sheet filled in by friends of sa 


* By Luter Woopwarp, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 527. 


resentative subjects. Conclusions 
based on statistical computations, largely . 


in terms of r.. 


FINDINGS 


factors of religious influ- 


ence, behavior patterns, and child-parent 


relations were found to have r's of more 


‘than 3 S.E. with the several phases 


of the adult religious life; and additional 
factors yield significant differences of 
means, suggesting that many everyday 
experiences have some influence upon the 


form and degree of religious expression 


in the adult years and that the sources, 
effects, and concomitants of religion are 
decidedly. complex. All these correla- 
tions are relatively low, ranging mostly 
from .20 to .50. This suggests that no 
one or even a few factors have a pre- 


_ dominantly larger influence upon the re- 


ligious life than others. 
_ As between the several groups of fac- 


d | 


tors, the differences are not large. For 
the most part religious influences yield 


slightly higher correlations with the fac- © 


tors of the. adult religious life than do 
emotional and behavior patterns or child- 
parent relations, but it is clear that 
religious instruction and training are de- 


_¢idedly influenced by child-parent re- 


lations: and other emotional attitudes to 
which subjects are exposed. For in- 


"Stance the parents’ church attendance and __ 
positive influence at home yield nearly as 


high correlations with the factors of the 


adult religious life as the subjects’ experi-_ 
~ ence in the Sunday School, and the par- 
_ ents’ negative religious influences are re- 


lated to the subjects’ adult religious life 
in terms of an exaggerated guilt sense 


and a tendency to ‘Opposition and rebel- 


lion. 


With regard to the several emotional 


and behavior patterns, guilt, adequacy, 
dependence, and coéperation quite con- 


' sistently yield positive correlations with 


factors of the adult religious life. 
Adequacy and coédperation are the only 
two which show positive correlation 
with “healthy-mindedness.” Rebellion 
against parental discipline, friction be- 
tween siblings, and friction between par- 
ents present consistently negative correla- 
tions with factors of the adult religious 
life. Dependence is especially associated 
with conservatism of beliefs and with 


emphasis upon “reception” values. The 


mothers’ opposition to subjects shows a 
correlation of .51 with subjects’ self- 
consciousness; the fathers’ opposition 
yields a correlation of .52 with subjects’ 
rebellion against parental discipline, 
which in turn seems to carry over into 


‘adult life in terms of more or less anti- 
_ social and antireligious attitudes. Mu- 


tual intimacy and active codperation of 


parents and children in the early years 
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have decided association with adult ade. 


-quacy and friendliness, and also show 


about as high correlations with the fac. 
tors of the adult religious life (especially 
with “growth” and “service” values) as 
direct religious influences do. Other in. | 
teresting relationships have to do with 
the sense of guilt, sex shame, emotional | 
dependence, child-parent ee: and 


APPLICATION nad FINDINGS 


On the basis of the findings it seems 
clear that the concept of religious educa- 
tion must be broadened very much and © 
the scope of its attention must be ex- 
tended to include everyday experiences 
and the general atmosphere in which the 
child lives. Attention must be given es- 
pecially to child-parent, parent-parent, 


and sibling relationships, to sex attitudes, 
and to the wholesome and continuous 


emotional growth of the child. 

Moreover, attention to these matters . 
must be very definitely and organically 
coordinated with religious instruction and 
training, for all are closely interrelated 
and tend decidedly to condition the ef- 
fects, each of the other. They must be 
built together so that no compartment- 
mindedness will result and no phase of 
development will be arrested. 

In view of the complexity of the. 


social life and the religious life and the 


variety of factors entering into them, -as 
judged by this study, the need of greater © 
individualization in the educational proc- 
ess becomes apparent. Uniform classes 
for children whose background, emotional 
attitudes, and personal relations differ 
very greatly from one another will not 
be sufficient. Each child’s total situation 
must be more or less controlled, and — 
this means that much attention will have 
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to be given to correcting specific elements _ 


of this situation. 
The findings suggest also two less im- 


mediate applications: a program of pa- 


rental education which will enable par- 


ents to handle their children’s situation in. 


an intelligent and emotionally construc- 
tive way; and additional professional 


_ training of religious educators which will . 
adequately fit them to deal effectively - 


with the emotional problems of parents 
and children. Knowledge of the develop- 
ment of emotional life, actual experience 


_ in dealing with personal problems and 
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social situations, and attention to the 


workers’ own personal problems will 
very probably comprise a significant part 


of this training. 


In short, the study rather definitely 
corroborates the point of view that “Re- 
ligion is Life,” and suggests that religious 
educators must accordingly give con- 
structive attention to every phase of life, 


and especially to the emotional concomi- — 
tants of ‘instruction and the attitudes of 
others—factors. which make up a large 


part of the atmosphere in which the 


child lives. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE in the NEWS 
COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 


DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 
] tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
_untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


From the New. York Times— 
President Butler Asks Survey of | 


Prices and Credit 


Urges Columbia Undertake at. Once 
Study of Basic Problem of Ade- 
quacy of System — 


Liberal education in the United States 
is suffering from overemphasis on voca- 
tional training and too much experiment- 
ing in the elementary and secondary 
schools, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in- 
formed the trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity recently in his annual report on the 

“condition and needs” of the institution 
of which he is president. 

Discussing the economic and financial 
depression as the “end of an era of aca- 
demic luxury,” which left Columbia with 
a deficit of $293,957.41 at the close of the 
year ended last June 30, Dr. Butler de- 
clared that educated leadership is more 
needed than ever before. 

The fundamental problem of the times, 
he held, is to find a means of bringing into 
harmonious balance “two parts of our 
economic mechanism, the technique of 


production and the technique of ex- 


change.” He called upon Columbia Uni- 
versity to lead the attack on this problem, 
and lamented the fact that “some of the 
great funds which have been left by 
private benefaction for the service of the 
public” are being dissipated over many 
fields instead of “concentrated in large 
amounts on one, two, or three of the com- 
manding problems” of the age. 

More than ever before, Dr. Butler 


wrote in his report, governments and pub- 
lic bodies are turning to scholars for guid- 
ance. At the same time, he pointed out, 
they are asking why democracies are not 
more intelligent and high-minded, and as- 
serting that the universities “should have 
made the great war impossible,” and pre- 
vented, or at least “greatly diminished, 
the effects of the world- wide economic 
and financial depression.” 

Continuing, Dr. Butler wrote: 

“Unfortunate as it may be, the univer- 
sity as a human institution and a human 
agency cannot achieve perfection, cer- 
tainly not at a single bound across a few 
centuries. Ideas travel quickly enough in 
the upper and rarefied air of scholarship 
and highly trained minds, but they move 
with the sluggish slowness of a glacier 
over and among the great masses of the 


- population whose habits and whose prej- 


udices are deeply ingrained and whose 
outlook on life is limited by the walls. of 
their own gardens. 

“Before the university can do aul 


more than it is now doing the elementary 


and the secondary schools must bestir 
themselves really to educate the great 
mass of the population and to leave off 
their dabbling in the muddy waters of the 
anti-philosophies and the pseudo-psychol- 
ogies in which too many of these schools, 
in this land at least, are just now im- 
mersed. The true task of the elementary 
and the secondary school is not to fuss 
with experimental psychologies at the cost 


_ of childhood’s training and future useful- 
‘ness, but to bring to bear all the resources 


of historic and well-tested civilization in 
simple and understandable form, to offer 
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that body of ordered information, that. 

guidance, and that kindly discipline which. 
will really prepare youth for an independ- 
ent, a self-controlled, and a well-under- 


stood life. 


“If the task of raising the level of de- 


‘mocracy’s intelligence and capacity is to 


be thrust upon the university alone, then 


the day of accomplishment will be remote. 


indeed. On the other hand, the elemen- 
tary and the secondary school may well 
achieve a revolution upward within a 
short generation, just as so many of them 
have managed to achieve a_ revolution 
downward within that same Period of 


Dr. Butler asserted the 


future holds “ordered progress or chaos” 
‘will be determined by the extent to which 
the present generation and those which - 
follow it understand the past and profit 


by its errors. 
“It is the elementary and the secondary 


schools which touch immediately the lives 


and the minds of the great masses of the 
world’s population,” he continued. “For 
the future. of democracy itself it is of 
vital importance that those sources of 


‘power, of discipline, and of direction be 
_kept pure and undefiled by false doctrine, 


heresy, or schism.” 

Terming * ‘early and undue specializa- 
tion” the most active foe of scholarship, 
Dr. Butler sounded a warning against 


the trend toward vocational training 


which, “creeping down through the col- 
lege into the secondary school and indeed 
almost into the nursery,” 
mining the whole of education in the 


United States and rendering futile “the 


vast sums, public and private, expended 
on education.” As a way to meet the in- 
creasing pressure on liberal arts colleges 
to provide vocational preparation, Dr. 
Butler proposed the establishment of “vo- 


cational colleges pure and simple,” which 
“would make no pretense of giving a lib-- 
eral arts course” but devote themselves | 
exclusively to training their students for 


some particular life work. 
He pointed out that the necessary 


teachers and a large group of students 


desiring vocational training were pres- 
ent already at Columbia scattered among 


he saw under-- 


various classifications, and he said ‘ 


would seem that only the stroke 
pen” was needed to bring into being a 
training school “wholly distinct and 
wholly different from Columbia College 
and without any relation to the work of 
the various graduate and professional 
faculties.” 
Discussing the trend toward speciali- 
zation, Dr. Butler commented as fol- 


lows: 


“Much of the vague and violent con- 


‘temporary discussion of economic, social, 


and political problems, particularly here 
in the United States, is the direct out- 
come of the lack of liberal education. 


‘If those who participate so loudly and - 


so vehemently in these quite futile dis- 
cussions only knew .something of the . 


history of man, and of his efforts, his. 


successes, and his failures in the several . 
fields of economic, social, and political 


- endeavor, they would be able to discuss 


contemporary problems in a quite differ- 


-ent and indeed a really helpful spirit. 


“Without the background of any part 
of the scholar’s knowledge and without 
the discipline of mind which a liberal _ 
training necessarily brings, there cannot 
be any but merely rhetorical discussion 
of problems and interests and ideas which 
reach deep down into the heart and mind © 


_of man.’ 


Referring again to educational 
ods, Dr. Butler deplored the tendency of 
many teachers to place reliance upon 


‘formal examinations and tests as a meas- 
ure of a student’s fitness for promotion. 


and graduation, without sufficient regard 
for the fact that insufficient emphasis is 
laid on character-building and good - 
manners. 

“A deplorable result,” Dr. Butler 
wrote, “is the constant graduation from 
colleges, and often from professional 
schools, of youths of most uncertain char- 
acter and of shocking manners who re- 
ceive academic advancement on the sole 
basis of having, in more or less mechani-. 
cal fashion, complied with certain ex- 
amination tests. The fact of the matter 
is that capacity to pass these intellectual 
tests should rank third in estimating the 
educational progress of a student. Evi- 
dences of his character-building should 
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come first, and evidences of his good 


manners and réspect and concern for 


others should come second; and, these 
lacking, no amount of intellectual per- 
formance of any kind should win him 
advancement or graduation. 

“Such an one would not have been 


. educated at all; he would only have been 


instructed in some degree in the subject 
matter of a given field of knowledge.” 


Dr. Butler’s recommendation that Co- 
lumbia assume the leadership in an 
effort to solve the world’s economic ills 


was contained under the head of “A New | 


Opportunity for. University Service.” 
The duty, he said, falls “peculiarly upon 


the universities of the world, and in high. 
degree upon Columbia University.” The 


problem of curing the condition usually 
summed up in the phrase, “poverty in 
the midst of plenty,” is a technical one 
“since, on the one hand, all the elements 
of productive efficiency are present and 
anxious to codperate, while, on the other 
hand, the human need for the products 
of this codperative efficiency is imperative 
and universal.” 

It is not a problem of eliminating the 
so-called business: cycle, nor is it one that 
can be “met by direct recourse to the 
competing philosophies of society,” 
whether based on the capitalist or social- 
ist concept, Dr. Butler said, stating it 
thus: 

“The essential point is that two parts 
of our economic mechanism, the tech- 


nique of production and the technique of 


exchange, have evolved, not in interde- 


pendence but in semi-independence each 
of the other, with the result that they do 


not function in harmony for the service 
of society. This is a fundamental prob- 
lem which did not come into being with 


‘the present world-wide depression, and 


it is not one which will be solved by the 
passing of that depression. 

“One aspect of it has been —" 
emphasized by a group of engineers who, 
impressed by the recent quickening of 
productivity and the enormous new pos- 
sibilities which lie still ahead of us in 


this field, urge the desirability of an en-— 


tirely new system of control which they 


term technocracy. Without accepting 


their inferences, the data which they are 


_ accumulating regarding the efficiency of 


modern production and its methods will 
have to be taken into account in any 
serious study of this whole question. 


1“ ‘Columbia ‘University, so far as its re- 
sources will permit, should lead in an 
attack upon this problem. The trained 
competence and the high imagination of 
our wisest scholars should be given op- 
portunity to fix their attention on these — 
matters and the challenges of our chang- 
ing civilization which accompany them, 
They now occupy the centre point of the 


_ field of human interest. 


“These subjects to be attacked are not 
so’ much material for meticulous . re- 
search of the traditional kind as for rig- 


-orous philosophic and economic analysis 


and for the wise and constructive formu- 
lation of policy. It would be an act 
worthy of Columbia University, and one 


with the greatest potentiality of public 


service, were it now possible to form a 
group, composed in part of members of 
the University staff and in part of others 
outside our ranks, to attack this problem 
without delay, in the confident expec- 
tation that they would be able, in codp- 


- eration, to think this question through 


and to offer some firm and sound ground 
on which its solution could be built. © 

“The specific task to be entrusted to 
such a group, which in its conferences 
would naturally desire to establish fruit- 
ful contacts with leaders of finance and 
industry in this. and other. lands, would 
be to examine into and report upon the 
adequacy of the existing price and credit 
system to serve the needs of the twen- 
tieth-century community under the con- 
ditions which modern technological meth- 
ods and their application to modern 
industry have created. 

*“This may truly be said to be the 
fundamental question before the world 
to-day. Columbia University, with its 
high prestige and its great and many- . 


_ sided company of scholars, should be put. 


in position to attack it without a mo- 
ment’s unnecessary delay. Material 
things can wait; men cannot, and some- 
times not.” 
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From the New York Times— 
‘Guidance for the Parent 


By Lots Haypen MEEK 


Director, Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A family consultation bureau, limited in 
its service to the families of members of 
Columbia University faculty and to the 


parents of children in the various univer- — 
sity schools, has recently been created and 


is now operating on an experimental basis 


‘at the Child Development Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Consultants in this bureau are pre- 
pared to give without charge, to the 
limited group of families connected with 


Columbia, confidential advice on various - 


phases of child guidance, family relations, 
family health, house management, and 
family finance. 

These consultants include “specialists 


on the staff of the Child Developmet In-- 


stitute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University,. under whose auspices the 
bureau is operating; they also include 
specialists on the faculties of Teachers 


College and other colleges of the Univer- 
sity. 


The experiment has been undertaken 
for a preliminary period of two years. In 
this time Teachers College hopes to be 
able to determine whether such a bureau 
has any place in a university organization 


and, if so, what its program should in- 


clude. An attempt will also be made to 
evaluate the bureau as a source for de- 
veloping materials of importance for the 


field of parent education and as a demon- . 


stration to graduate students of the needs 
of families and children. 

This experiment is an outgrowth of 
the experiences. of the Child Develop- 
ment Institute during its eight years of 
operation. The institute has been en- 
gaged in the study of the physical, mental, 
and social development of children and in 
the dissemination of this material to 
parents, teachers, nurses, psychologists, 


social workers, and others engaged in the . 
Con- 
tacts with the parents of the children 


guidance of children and parents. 


-cern of the institute. 


facilities ? 


running the house. 


being studied have brought the staff close | 


to the problems which families in New 


York City are facing. 
In these eight years the staff have 


- gradually learned that if they wish to 


give children adequate. guidance they 
must find ways of helping in a much 


wider field than child development. On 
the one hand, it is clear that many of the - 


fundamental habits and __ personality 


traits of children are due to home influ- - 
ences. 


On the other hand, we see how 
difficult it is for the modern family to 
maintain its integrity. under the stress of 
the conditions of highly urbanized living. 
It would seem, then, that, in terms of 
the welfare and development of children, 
a broader educational approach is neces-_ 
sary—an approach which accepts the 
family as an important factor in the de- 


velopment of children and attempts to 


give help in the solution of problems_ 


_ which have direct bearing on child guid- 


ance and family relationships. Of course, 
many of these problems have to do di-. 


rectly with the guidance of children and . 


with parent-child relationships—problems 
of obedience, feeding, emotional difficul- 
ties, shyness or stubbornness, and the like. 

Such problems have been the main con- 
_However, there 
has been an increasing number of fami- 
lies, some of them new residents. in the 
city, that needed help in other ways.. - 


_ The question | of where to live—in the. 


city or in the suburbs. -If in the city, 
what apartments would be best for chil- 
dren, what neighborhoods would offer 


good schools, parks, playgrounds, library . . 
If in the suburbs, what new. 


developments would offer school and play 
facilities for children, easy transportation 
for the father, community interests for 
the mother? : 

Other families have sete help in 
They want to know 
how to get a maid who is reliable with 


- children; where to buy children’s shoes 


that give adequate foot support, clothing 
that children can handle themselves; 
what furniture is best for a child’s room; 


where toys that have educational value 


can be purchased. 
“Then there have been emergency re- 
quests for. help—a practical nurse for a 


wt 
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a child; someone to stay with 
the children while the parents went away;; 
someone to take children on excursions 


on Saturday; a rest home for a weary 


mother over a week-end. 

Other needs are more complicated and 
subtle, apparent only after long contacts 
with the family: mothers who hate house- 


' work and children; fathers evading eco- 
_nomic responsibilities; young couples 


with no chance to get away from their 
children to play; husbands and wives ir- 
ritable, unhappy, resentful. 

Thus ‘it is that the Family Cine 


tion Bureau has been established on a 


broad basis. The purpose of the bureau 
is threefold: first, to gather information 


_ regarding the problems of families living 


in a highly urbanized centre like New 


- York; second, to find out what agencies 
‘and facilities are already available in 


New York to serve these needs, and 
third, to discover what, if any, additional 


services are needed. 


- The services of the bureau are entirely 


‘confidential. Careful records are being 


kept for educational and sociological re- 
search, but such records have no personal 
identification. 

The bureau will not attempt to make a 
case study of each family but will operate 
on a request basis, making its objective 


to answer each request as quickly and 


efficiently as possible. Naturally, some 


problems will be more complicated and 
difficult than others and will take more - 


insight and more time. In every case the 
bureau will attempt to put the client in 
contact with the agency or the informa- 


_ tion which will help him work out an 


adequate solution of his own problem. 
There are five major fields in which 


_ the bureau operates. The first is child 


guidance, including services for children 
of preschool and school age. Questions 
relating to behavior of children, recrea- 
tion, personality difficulties, opportunities 
for neighborhod play groups, schools, 


camps, etc., will be handled here. Typi- 
‘cal questions which might be asked are: 


How may children be guided to— 
develop behavior which is sponta- 
neous and at the same time socially 
desirable and 


What does excessive shyness or 
aggressiveness indicate? 
How do schools differ in their 
methods of working with children? 
What opportunities are there for 
neighborhood play groups? 
Of what value to a child is 
summer camp? 
In addition, the Child Development In- 
stitute maintains a guidance nursery, 
which has been organized with a flexible 


program, where a limited number of chil- 


dren will be received for special study or 
to relieve the home of their care tempo- 
rarily. 

The second field, family relationships 


and adult adjustment, is designed to help 
with questions relating to the mental hy- 


giene of adults, adult recreation, voca- 
tional adjustment, and the like. Such 
questions as the might be: 
asked: 
How may a woman with a family 
also carry the responsibility of a job? 

' How can one secure help i in mak- 
ing satisfactory marriage adjust- 
ment? 

In the third field, health, including con- 
sultation on foods and nutrition and in- 
formation regarding health services in the 
city, the bureau will be prepared to = 
answer such questions as: 


How can one reduce the food 
budget and not harm the family? 
. What are the “indispensables” in 
the family menu? 
_ What new methods have been 
found most valuable it in the prepara- 
_ tion of food? 


The fourth ‘household manage- 


‘ment, includes housing, household help, 


purchasing, and other phases of keeping 
house. Requests such as the following 
will be handled: 


‘What ‘are the points to 
in selecting a home? 
on" it be in the city or in a sub- | 

ur 

When does greatest efficiency and 
economy prescribe that work be done 
at home? What sent out? 

When prepare things at home? 
When buy things prepared? 


le 
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How may one discriminate be- 
tween different standards of quality 
and grades of merchandise? 

Why do stores have sales? 

What are the advantages or dis- 

_ advantages of instalment buying? - 


The fifth field, involving family fi- 
nance, will include help in the analysis of 
family expenditures, and advice on meth- 
ods of providing for future security: 


How can budgets be adjusted to 
income? 

What investments are advisable 
for families of limited incomes? 


Consultants in other fields will be 


available as the need is made evident. 


From the New York Sun— 


Professor Briggs Suggests Ways 


_ to Avoid Need of Cuts © 

in Salaries 

A dozen suggestions for reducing high 
school budgets, ranging from economies 
in physical equipment to elimination of 
pupils who can not or will not profit 
from the curriculum, were offered by 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, before the secondary group 
of the College at the Men’s Faculty 


Dr. Briggs, after calling attention to 
the widespread salary cutting indulged 
in by. boards of education throughout the 


country, warned teachers whose salaries 
are still at par that in their appeals 


against salary cuts they need expect little 
sympathy from a public whose “ears are 


_ filled with cries of distress from all types 
But perhaps, said Dr. 
- Briggs, the public can still be made to 
listen to the larger argument that edu- | 
cation “must be preserved and promoted _ 


that society itself may be preserved.” 
‘Economies that educators themselves 
may advocate, said Dr. Briggs, might 


_ include a refunding of school bonds at 
-- lower interest rates; drastic cuts in pro- 
' vision for physical equipments and new . 


buildings; experimentation with larger 


‘objective facts. 


‘dente increase in the mi load of the 
teachers; use of the school plant on Sat- 
urdays and during vacations; elimination 
of subjects for which there is insufficient 
demand ; dismissal of incompetent teach- 
ers; elimination of pupils “who cannot or 
will not profit by what is possible in the | 
curriculum; establishment of honors 
courses for bright students, where, like 


‘honor students in colleges, they may 
‘study without the close supervision of — 


teachers; reduction in the number of 


required subjects; elimination from the 
ae curriculum of subjects which fail to 


“contribute to human welfare.” 

Dr. Briggs conceded that his. sugges- 
tions for experimenting with larger 
classes and for increasing the pupil-load 


‘of teachers would not be popular. He | 


justified the suggestions, however, on the 
ground that they should at least be tried 
in preference to salary cutting. 

“In this time of needed economies we 
should at least try the experiment of 
large classes,” he said. “Numerous re- 
search studies have concluded that re- 


sults in classes far larger than we use 


are as good as those in what we have 


‘considered ideal small . classes, if not 


better. . 

“To common sense heise conclusions 
do not seem rational or reasonable, but 
the evidence has not been impeached by 
I strongly suspect that 
the explanation of the superiority lies 
in the fact that, confronted with a large 
class, a teacher prepares an appropriate. 
technic and exercises his best skill. With 
a small class he is likely to pursue tradi- _ 
tional methods, neglecting opportunities . 
for individual service, on the assumption 
that results will naturally be satisfactory. 

“Whatever the explanation, we cannot 


afford to ignore the conclusions of. our 


research specialists. We are obligated at | 
least to try the experiment of classes of 

increased size. 
“It. probably would be disastrous to 
undertake this project without careful 
preparation of technic that promises best 
results with large classes. This is a 


. challenge to professional initiative and 


efficiency. If the results are bad you 
should have carefully determined objec-— 


tive evidence to set before the public 
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when you make demand for funds to 
restore more ideal conditions. 
“One phase of this experiment might 


_ well be the use of extraordinarily skillful 


teachers to present exposition or inspira- 
tion to very large groups, the pupils then 


being divided into classes of reasonable 


size for drill and for individual work. 
Would they not get more in large groups 
from a Thatcher Clark in French or a 
William Lyon Phelps in literature than 
from John Pedant in a class of minimum 


size? John can drill, but he can’t in- 


spire. 


“Another unwelcome suggestion is that 


the load of teachers be increased. On a 


- first review of the heavy load that many 


teachers. now carry, this suggestion seems 


- irrational. But there is something to be 


said for it in a time of emergency. Many 
of us can recall from our early days 


‘teaching loads that were more onerous 


than those now normally required. We 
may not have liked them, but we carried 


them. 


“Objections that they are impossible, 
that your staffs would refuse them, are 


made untenable when we observe three 


phenomena: 

“First, that the evening schools are 
very generally staffed by teachers who 
are glad to do the extra work for extra 


- compensation; second, that a large num- 


ber of teachers are now engaged in out- 


_ side work of various kinds to supplement 


their salaries; and, third, that teachers 
have during the last years carried part- 


‘time professional courses, often, it may 


be confessed, of a larger number of 


points than should have been permitted 


by their employers or by the universities. 
“Many have now taken the requisite 
courses and can be expected to devote 


_ their entire energies to the jobs for which 


they are employed. Others must make 
preparation for their own advancement 
not at times when they are engaged to 


teach. 


“In this, as in all other suggestions, I 
am keeping in. mind means of reducing 
costs without lowering salaries. If 


teachers prefer the latter, the suggestions 
‘can be largely ignored. But, on the 


other hand, we must remember that the 
short week and the long summer com- 


pensate ro skilled and intensive work 
when the schools are in session.” 


From the New York Times— 
100 Eat 8-Cent Meal in Waldorf 
Luxury 
The cheapest meal ever served in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, one of three courses 
costing slightly more than 8 cents a per- 


son, was consumed amid exclamations of 
surprise and awe by 100 prominent New 


‘Yorkers assembled to open the Interna- 
tional Golden Rule Week for 1932. 


The plain luncheon, served in luxuri- 


‘ous surroundings and on Oscar’s famous 


table service, was prepared by Waldorf 
chefs with the same artistry that in by- 


‘gone days has gone into the luncheons of 


princes, presidents, and prima donnas. 
The menu, one of twenty-one worked. 


out by a group of eighteen nationally 


known household economists and dieti- 
tians, was designed to help lower the liv- 


ing budgets of the unemployed and im- 


poverished. Officials of the Golden Rule 
foundation declare that a family of five, 
by adhering to the series of menus, can 
be fed adequately and on a well-balanced 
diet at a weekly cost of $8.88. 

‘The cost of the menus is based upon 


average retail food prices prevailing last 


July. The following menu is consid- 
ered typical of the series. 


Tomato juice cocktail 
Roast stuffed flank steak Gravy 
Browned potatoes Mashed yellow turnips 
Bread and butter 
Butterscotch pudding and top milk 
Coffee (for adults) 
Milk (for children) 


The family of five for which the 
menus were prepared consists of a father 
and a mother, a boy of 16, a girl of 10, 
and a third child 6 years old. The food 
program gives them 12,000 calories a 
day, 84,000 a week, distributed according 
to their nutrition needs. The menus 
were prepared by Clara Mae Taylor, in- 


_ structor in nutrition at Teachers College, 


Columbia University, in collaboration 
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with the foundation’ s home economics ad- 
yisory committee. All of them have been 
tested and approved by recognized food 


household institutes. 


Broad Study of Possibilities of 


School Economies Is Needed, 
a Friend of Education Asserts 
By EUNICE BARNARD 


Cannot the present Argus-eyed scru- 


-tiny of school budgets be turned to the 


schools’ actual advantage? Instead of 


ruthlessly . curtailing such educational. 
services as night schools and continua- 


tion schools, can we not seize the oppor- 
tunity for a well-considered i inquiry into 


-the relative values of the various school 


functions ? 
- Such a suggestion is made in a letter 
to The Times from Mrs.- Joseph R. 


Swan, a trustee of ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and a former mem- — 
_ ber of Governor Smith’s Commission on 


School Finance and Administration. 

“It would seem that not only is it es- 
sential that boards of education be mak- 
ing intensive studies of the possibilities 
of constructive retrenchment, as doubt- 
less they are doing, but that the State 
Department of Education should assist 


them to this end,’ she writes. “Outside 


studies are often needed to meet the diffi- 


culties of self-analysis. 


“Four possibilities of constructive 


economies, besides. salary revision, are 


obvious : 
“1. The elimination of waste: in 1 pur- 


chase of supplies, in custodial services, — 


etc.; in purchasing of school sites, in 
erection of school buildings and their up- 
keep—for while sites and buildings are 
outside the school budgets their cost 
comes from taxes eventually. 
“2. Efficiency in administrative set-up. 
“3. Evaluation of procedure. 


“4. Consideration of the question as to ~ 
how far beyond high school graduation 
‘the state should provide free tuition re- 


gardless of ability to learn or to pay. 


“If studies could be made of three or 
four typical situations, urban and rural, 
always in coéperation with respective 
boards of education, such studies might 
serve as models to stimulate retrench- 
ment throughout the state. Further- 
more, such studies might demonstrate the 
need of the establishment in certain com- 
munities of permanent continuous ma- 
chinery for evaluation of educational 
methods and procedures and for studies 


of costs, with a view to making the school 


dollar yield its maximum. 


“Should such studies involve buster | 


expenditure not justifiable at this time, 


might it be possible to enlist the aid of - 


one of the foundations, or of some out- 


side benefactor, in encouraging the edu- 


cational authorities to accept the trench- 
ant challenge to reduce the costs of pub- 
lic education themselves lest it be done 
by hands? 


From the (catty 


Post— | 


Authority Hits Mass Education 


Had the Wright brothers been dragged 
from their shop and subjected to mod- 
ern mass “stockyard” methods of educa- 
tion, the world probably would not be 


flying today, Dr. Ben D. Wood, associate © ‘ 


professor of collegiate educational re- 


search, Columbia University, told nine 7 


hundred Pasadena teachers. 


Dr. Wood, addressing a Teachers In- © 
stitute session at Muir Technical High . 
School, declared pupils and students to- 


day “are being sacrificed on the altar of 
a curriculum built up by educational log- 
rolling.” 

He stated, however, that Pasadena 
was freer of “mass” methods than most 
cities. Creative thinkers and potential 
leaders are being smothered in American 


schools by an attempt to force all stu- 


dents to conform to standards set for 
the middle fifty per cent, he said.. 
For outstanding students he urged 


special arrangements such as were made | 


at Columbia for Alexander Hamilton, 


financial genius of the Revolution, who | 
was graduated in two years. 
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“Society needs these creative leaders 
as never before,” Dr. Wood asserted. 

“My suspicion is that the schools’ in- 
sistence upon a ‘standard’ has discour- 
aged leaders from entering or has clipped 
their wings.” Teachers, Dr. Wood said, 
should “learn the student more and teach 
him less.” By this, he said, he meant 
teachers should learn their students’ past 
achievements and other factors in order 
to continue their education at the right 


level. He cited the case of the bright stu- 


dent, placed with others less advanced, 
who took no interest in class work and 


wasted his time. 


In five years, he predicted, school sys- 


tems will change so that teachers will be 


given all needed information about their 


‘students. 


the Toledo (Ohio) 


Times— 


" Lobsters, Ice Cream Good for 


Children, Doctor Says | 


That taboo combination, lobster and 
ice cream, is good for you! Eat your 
lobster and ice cream together without 
fear for they will “digest happily to- 
gether,” declares Dr. Walter H. Eddy, 
professor of physiological chemistry at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and director of the bureau of foods, sani- 


tation, and health of Good Housekeep- 


ing Institute. 


The main thing is to eat your lobster - 
' —as well as clams, oysters, shrimp, 


crab, haddock, codfish, according to Dr. 


- Eddy who urges you to eat more fish in 


the name of health and economy. 


' .Dr. Eddy doesn’t guarantee that fish 
will build brains, as the old slogan goes, . 


but he does guarantee that fish offer sev- 
eral desirable things that-are not present 
in other meat. ‘They give you protein 


plus. And they supply you with the 


anti-goiter element, iodine. 


Take the matter of phosphorus, for 
instance. This vital factor in the pre-. 


vention of tooth decay abounds in fish, 


and the same is true of such reputable © 


vitamins as A, B, and D. Sardine oil is 


one of the latest products found to be 
a good source of the bone-forming vita- - 
min D, according to Dr. Eddy. 

“Too many people in this day and 
age have virtually fixed in them the 
opinion that shellfish are not enough for 
a main dish, but just appetizers, some- 
thing to precede a real meal. They 
order half a dozen oysters, or a clam 
or shrimp cocktail to begin a dinner, and 
wait for the roast to fulfill their meat 
needs. As a matter of fact, with only a 
slight increase in the amount of these 
appetizers, they could dispense with 
roast or steak entirely for that day, so 
far as protein requirements are con- 
cerned. 

“To-day we have improved 
of distribution. We have automatic re- 
frigeration in both home and store. The. 
new methods of freezing fish have put 


an end to ‘bleeding’ and consequent loss 


of flavor. Fish in its finest and best form 


is available to all of us, but many of . 
us are not yet awake to its possibilities,” 


From the New York Sun— _ 
What Vocation to Follow 


' Vocational guidance is a ‘compara- 

tively new development in the field of 
education, but it has gone far enough for 
early enthusiasts to revise some of their 
notions. Advocates of guidance pro- 
grams for students now stress the in- 
formational rather than the selective pos- 
sibilities of the work; that is, they pay 


_ less attention than formerly to tests 


which aim to indicate the line of work 


- for which a student is fitted and spend ~ 


more time on presenting to him informa- 
tion which enables him. to make an in- 
telligent choice of his career. 

The skepticism with which vocational 
aptitude tests have always been regarded 
is reénforced by the findings of Profes- 


.sor Edward L. Thorndike, director of 


the Division of Educational Psychology 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Reporting on the results of a ten- 
year study Professor Thorndike remarks 
that “neither school record nor intelli- 
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gence test nor test of adroitness with 
tools and mechanisms predicts how well 


a boy or girl will succeed at factory 
- work, mechanical trades, and the like, up 


to age 22,” and he adds that even as 
regards clerical work, the school record 
of a student does not give a very reliable 
index of probable vocational success. 

§cientific observation thus confirms 


normal human beings who might be 


hopelessly lost if required to handle intri-. . 
_ cate machinery; others who would be 


failures in occupations requiring arith- 
metical proficiency; 
would be disheartened if required to 


There are some- 


still others who > 


“work at occupations requiring routine 


duties. Most mortals, fortunately, have 


_amazing adaptability. How else explain 


the fact that as the nation’s industries 
have changed the nation has found no 


- difficulty in obtaining, in turn, plenty of 


farmers, shipwrights, miners, structural 
steel workers, machinists and flyers, not 
to speak of the large variety of white- 
collar workers and unskilled or semi- 
skilled laborers? 

At best, a test indicates possession of 
an approximate amount of inherent skill. 
Necessity, persistence, and will power 
will always play a part in making a 
square peg fit into a round hole. — 
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Teachers College Dinner 


The Teachers College Dinner, held an- 
nually in connection with the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, will 


. take place Wednesday, March 1, 1933, 
in the ballroom of the Curtis Hotel in 
Minneapolis; Minn: Tickets. for the. 
‘dinner may be secured for two dollars 


each by writing to Professor George D. 


Strayer of Teachers College. Former. 
and present students of Teachers Col-. 


lege are urged to purchase their tickets 
before February 20. 


Educational Administration 


The Administration Club met at the 


home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 


Strayer on January 20. Professor Strayer 


+ discussed the desirable things that have 
been achieved in public education during 


the past two decades, and made a plea 


' for their retention under present condi- 


tions. Professors Engelhardt and Mort 


- and a number of the students partici- 


pated in the discussion. A social hour fol- 
lowed the program. 


On December 29 Professor Strayer ad- 


dressed the forty-eighth Annual Holiday 
Conference of the Associated Academic 


Principals of the State of New York, 


- which was held in Syracuse. He spoke 


on “The Educational Value of Industrial 


Arts in the Secondary School Program.” — 


Professor Strayer also addressed the 
third annual meeting of the New York 


State Vocational Association, which was 
held in connection with the Principals’ 


Conference. His subject on that occa- 


sion was, “Education and the’ ‘Present 


Economic Situation.” 


in a conference of superintendents of 


schools of the State of Massachusetts, 


organized under the auspices of the State 


‘Department of Education. This. confer- 
ence, held December 19 to 21, dealt with - 
the financing of the schools in the present 


crisis. 


‘On December 21 Professor. Paul R. 


Mort met in Columbus with interested 
citizens of Ohio and discussed with them 
the preliminary report of the Ohio School 


‘Survey and the modifications which they 


desired to see made. 
The School Survey Comnnitlen of 


Ohio acted upon Professor Mort's re- - 


port for the fundamental reorganization 


of financing public schools in Ohio. The - 
Commission endorsed Professor Mort's 


report increasing the recommended state 


support from $20,000,000 to $28,000,000. 


On December 28 Professor Mort ad- 
dressed a representative assembly of the 


mn 
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Ohio Education Association on the Ohio 
School 


Dr. on Lawler addressed the 
Gloucester County School Board Asso- 
ciation at Pitman, N. J., December 9 
on the financing of schools in that state, 
and on December 19 he addressed a 


group at Haddon Heights, N. eis on the © 


same subject. 


Professor “Mort has been invited. by 
the School Survey Commission of New. 


Jersey to direct a survey of the financing 


of schools. in that state. 


On 5. and 6 Professor Mart at- 


tended the citizens’ conference called by 
President. Hoover to discuss the crisis in 


_ Through an courtesy of Mr. Charles 


Lee, state superintendent of Missouri, the 


department has available a complete set . 


of the county surveys made under Mr. 


Lee’s direction in conformity with the | 


recommendations of the Missouri State 
School Survey. These surveys represent 


one of the most detailed attempts that — 


have ever been made at carefully worked 


. out plans of reorganization of tural 


school districts. 


Members of the second major course for 


superintendents of schools working un-— 


der the direction of Professor N. L. 


Engelhardt visited many school systems 
- in this vicinity during the past term. The 


superintendents of schools and other offi- 
cers of the school systems of Paterson, 


N. J., Passaic, N. J., New Brunswick, 


5 J., Montclair, N. J., Newark, N. J., 
White Plains, N. Y., New Rochelle, | 
_N. Y., Yonkers, N. Y., Rye, N. Y., 


Pleasantville, N. Y. and Ossining, i 


February. 
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have codperated i in giving these students. 
in the major courses contacts with many 


of the administrative and business phases _ 
of their respective school systems. 


Mr. J. Armour Lindsay has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of the ~ 


North Arlington, N. J., schools. Mr. 


Lindsay was a member of the second 
major course for superintendents of 


schools in 1931-32, and acted as admin- | 


istrative assistant to the directors of the 
Chicago School Survey. 


Mr. Jesse Leroy has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Tar- 


rytown, N. Y. For the past three 
years he has been director of research 


_ in the school system of Newburgh, N. Y. 


Mr. Thompson was also one of the par- 
ticipants in the school survey of New- | 
burgh made by the Division of Field 
Studies of Teachers eitata Columbia 


Educational Leadership, the eleventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, will be distributed at the Min- . 
neapolis meeting of the Department in 
It brings up to date infor- 
mation concerning the status of the su- 


- perintendent of schools which was pre- 


sented by Dr. Bennett C. Douglass in the 
first Yearbook, Professional and Eco- 
nomic Status of the City Superintendent 
of Schools in the United States, and pre- 
pared by him in 1923 under the direc- 
tion of Professor Engelhardt. Data 
were gathered in a similar manner for 
the 1923 Yearbook and the current one 


so that true comparisons between the | 


status of the superintendent of schools 
at the beginning and the end of a decade 
are possible. 
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The members of the committee in 
charge of the 1933 Yearbook include: A. 


J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 


Providence, R. I. (Chairman) ; Willard 
E. Givens, superintendent of schools, 
Oakland, Calif.; J. L. Henderson, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex.; Robinson G. 
Jones, superintendent of schools, Cleve- 


land, Ohio; J. Cayce Morrison, Assist- | 


ant Commissioner for Elementary Edu- 
cation, New York State Department of 


Education, Albany, N. Y.; Leonard. 


Power, assistant superintendent of 


schools, Tulsa, Okla.; A. A. Slade, su- 


_ perintendent of schools, Laramie, Wyo.; ; 


Frank M. Underwood, assistant superin- 


tendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo.; and 


N..L. Engelhardt, professor of. educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


_ versity. 


An innovation in educational administra- 
tion this year is the student-faculty dis- 
cussion group which meets on the second 


Wednesday of each month. The meet-— 


ings are informal, and students from all 
fields of administration are participating. 
The discussions are opened by different 
members of the staff. Professors George 
D. Strayer, E. S. Evenden, J. R. Mc- 


Gaughy, N. L. Engelhardt, J. H. New-— 


lon, Paul R. Mort, John K. Norton, 
Mabel Carney, F. B. O’Rear, and W. S. 
Elsbree are the faculty members of this 


group. Topics of current professional, 


economic, and sociological import are dis- 


cussed. 


The dissertation of Dr. William R. 
Odell, Gifts to Public Schools, was pub- 
lished recently. It was printed privately 
but copies may be secured from Dr. 
Odell at 525 West 120th Street, New 
“York City. 
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Child Development Institute 


Training and Growth in the Develop. 


- ment of Children, by Dr, Arthur T, 


Jersild and assistants, was issued re. 
cently by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College as Monograph No. 10 
in the Child Development Monographs 
series. 


The Development of an Inventory for 
the Measurement of Inferiority Feelings 


at the High School Level, by Randolph - 


B. Smith, has just been published as No. 


144 of the Archives of eee -of 


Columbia University. 


Professor Lois Hayden Meek addressell 
_ the Parents Association of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Culture School in January on ° 


“Home and School.” 


_ Mr. E. G. Osborne, specialist in parent - 


education, recently visited several centers 


of child development and parent educa- . 


tion to study methods of organization and 
new developments in this field. Before 
the Christmas holidays he visited the 
College of Home Economics of Cornell 
University. Early in January he visited 
the Clinic of Child Development, under 


‘the direction of Dr. Arnold Gesell, at 


Yale University, and later in the month 
went to Detroit to study the new Advisory 


Service for College Women at the Mer- | 


rill- ‘Palmer School. 


Miss Catherine Brackett, research as- — 


sistant and cpnsultant in the Family 
Consultation Bureau, is giving a series of 


lectures on mental hygiene to a group of . 


about thirty business girls at the Central 
branch of the Young Women’s Christian 
Ameciation, New York City. 
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progressive elementary 


Mr. E. G. Sihene and Mrs. Mary S. 
Fisher spoke to the Parents Association 
of the Horace Mann School in December 
on “Emotional Adjustment during Ado- 
lescence.” Mr. Osborne also addressed 
the Parents Association of the Sunnyside 
Progressive School in December on “A 
Criticism of Progressive Education.” 


“Playing Together,’ by Miss Christine 
Heinig, was published in the December 
issue of Child Study. 


The work of the Family Consultation 


Bureau was described in an article by 


Professor Meek which appeared in the 
New York Times of Sunday, Decem- 
ber 11. A summary of the article appears 


on page 425 of this issue of THE Recorp. 
. aah group by telling about his home in Penn- 


Educational Sociology — 
The Annual Regional Conference of the 
American Political Science Association 


was held at Trenton State Teachers — 
‘College on December 3. 


The Confer- 


ence was attended by local members of 


_ the Association, members of the State 


Department of Education, and a repre- 
sentative group of high school teachers. 


Professor David Snedden, who was pres- 


ent at these meetings, addressed a group 
on “Wanted—Teachers of Poticical Citi- 
zenship.”” 


Elementary Education 


The monthly meeting of the alumni 


group from previous elementary major 
classes was held at the Hotel Marseilles 
on December 9. After dinner there was a 
discussion of the provisions which the 
school should 
make in meeting the demands of formal 
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education at the higher levels. The 
discussion was opened by a paper on the 
subject by Miss Helen Earl of Spring- 
field, Mass. Following the meeting, a 
social hour gave the members opportu- 


‘nity to renew acquaintanceships. 


Professor E. K. Fretwell spent an hour 


talking to the group assembled at a 


- Thursday afternoon tea about the opera 
Meistersinger.” 
the opera were played on the phonograph 


Selections from 


and Professor Fretwell sang parts of 
some of the selections. The hour was a 
rare treat, especially for music lovers in 
the group. 


At a recent Thursday afternoon tea Pro- | 


fessor M. C. Del Manzo entertained the 


sylvania. He described in some detail 


the history of the house and its earlier 


occupants, and told of alterations already 
made and additional changes in prospect ~ 
which will make the place still more at- 
tractive. 


On New Year’s Day, Professor and 
Mrs. Edwin H. Reeder entertained at_ 
an afternoon tea the members of the 
“major course who had remained in. | the 
city during the rere 


The annual party of the Ele- 


mentary Education Club took place in 
the Grace Dodge Room on the evening 
of December 17. Students and faculty 


_members assembled to sing carols and | 


to listen to a program prepared for the 
occasion by members of the Club. Sto- 
ries of Christmas customs in other lands 
were told by some of the members who 
had lived in foreign countries. They wore | 
the costumes of the countries represented 
by the. stories they told. The Christmas 
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- story was also a part of the program. A 


group of songs was sung by five students 


from Palestine. Ten cent presents ex- 
. changed by the members added much to 
the merriment of the party. Following 
_light refreshments, the party came to a 
_ close with the presentation of an album 
' to Professor and Mrs. Milo B. Hillegas, 


who: sailed December 28 for a trip 
around the world. 


English 
Professor Elizabeth C. Cook expects to 
sail for the Mediterranean on February 
9g. After a brief cruise to the Dalmatian 
Coast, Rhodes, and Malta, she will spend 
the major part of her sabbatical leave in 
Spain and England. 


Fine Arts 


A very interesting exhibit of art work 


~~ done by the children of the public schools 


of Bronxville, N. Y., under the direction 
by Miss Adeline Case, and also an ex- 
hibit of art work from the elementary 
grades of the Public Schools of Millburn, 


_ N. J., done under the direction of Miss 


Gail Trowbridge and Miss Virginia Lig- 
nell, were held during the first three 
weeks of December in one of the fine arts 
studios. 


Miss Lucia W. Dement addressed the art 
teachers and supervisors of Washington, 


~D. C., December 12 on “The Creative 


Expression of Children.” 


Mrs. Ruth R. Tregenza has been in-— 


vited to continue the lectures she gave 
for the Radburn Association’s popular 
discussion courses at Radburn, N. J., 
last year and has already given four lec- 


tures in the new series. She recently gave 
a talk at the People’s Institute of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and two talks to the members 
of Professor Ellen B. McGowan’s course 
for hotel executive housekeepers. 


Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before the American Vocational Educa- 
tion Association at Kansas City, Mo., in 
December on “Consumers’ Responsibili- 
ties.” He also conducted the round table 
discussion on Family Living and Home 
Economics Education. 
On December 28 he spoke before the 
Home Economics Section, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Association, at Harris- 


burg, on “Planning for Economic Se- . 


curity in the Homes of the Future.” 


Kindergarten-First Grade 


Viscountess Astor, member of the Brit- 


ish Parliament, spoke to the students of — 


the department December 13 on “Pres- 
ent-Day Movements in England for the 
Protection and Education of Young 
Children during the World Depression.” 
As a personal friend of Miss Margaret 
McMillan, the pioneer nursery school 
educator of Great Britain, Lady Astor 
emphasized Miss McMillan’s contribu- 
tion to the education of young children. 
At the urgent request of other depart- 


ments the meeting was thrown open to | 


the students and faculty of the College, 
and all classes were dismissed. Dean 
Russell introduced Professor Patty S. 
Hill, who gave a short account of Lady 
Astor’s contribution to the work with 
young children in England, and intro- 
duced Lady Astor. The Horace Mann 
Auditorium was packed with an audience 


ive 
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which _ enjoyed Lady Astor’s vivid 
presentation of the economic, political, 
and educational situations in the differ- 
ent countries of Europe and America as 
she has observed om. 


_ Because of many appeals from former 


graduates now in the field for advice and 
guidance during the strain of budget cut- 
ting in the school systems, this depart- 
ment has decided to hold a two-days’ ses- 
sion during the Easter holidays to study 
better ways and means of protecting the 
youngest children in the public school 
systems of this country. Plans for the 


meeting are under way and will be an- 


nounced in the next issue of Teachers 
College Record and of Childhood Edu- 
cation Magazine. It is hoped that such 
a conference will affect budget cutting 
for 1933-34 so that wholesale sacri- 
fice of the youngest children will be cur- 


tailed. Discussion of ways and means 


by which the nursery school and kinder- 
garten teachers can increase their serv- 
ices to the parents of young children 
through better provisions for the physi- 
cal and mental care of young children 
during the depression will be engaged in. 


After conferring with Dean William F. 


Russell and Professor Paul R. Mort, 
~ and with the whole-hearted codperation 


of Professor James R. McGaughy, 
of the department of Elementary Educa- 
tion, it was decided to try an experiment 


throughout the current year in a closer 


coéperation between the departments of 
Elementary. Education and Nursery 
School-Kindergarten-First Grade Edu- 
cation. The present experiment is being 
tried out in classes in language and read- 
ing, children’s literature, and the social 
sciences. The results of this codperation 


are sufficiently encouraging to inspire the 
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two Santis not only to continue, 
but to enlarge the ee the com- 
ing year. 


The department is accumulating a series 
of motion pictures showing the nursery 
school, kindergarten, and first grade in 
action. These pictures are to be used 
as propaganda in cities and states suffer- 
ing from recent budget cutting at the 
expense of the youngest children. Some 
of them have been sent to many cities 
and towns in the United States and have 
even gone as far as the University of 
Porto Rico. The department hopes to 
include in this series pictures of the 


work not only in the Horace Mann 


School, but also in schools of different | 
countries. A small charge must neces- 
sarily be made for use and damage * 


these films. 


The faculty and students of the depart-— 
ment are working on a curriculum for 
the twenty-four hour care of young chil- 
dren. Those who are interested in such 
a curriculum will be able to secure a 
copy of the first draft in the spring. 


The editors of the magazine Parents 
have requested Professor Hill to write 
an editorial for their April number, pro- 
testing against the present unfair and 
unwise tendencies of boards of education 


to cut budgets for the youngest children 


out of proportion to the cuts made in 
the elementary and secondary fields. 
Through the courtesy of the publishers 
of this magazine, 5,000 reprints of this 
editorial will be released immediately 
from press to be circulated by the Propa- 
ganda Committee of the Association for 
Childhood Education, and by the Pre- 
school Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in those cities 
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where the kindergarten is in danger of 


partial or complete elimination. Small 


or large numbers of these reprints may 
be obtained, for postage or express 
charges only, by writing to Professor 
Hill. 


On December 9, the Lower Primary 
Club of the department sponsored two 
performances of “Cry of the World,” a 
film which was obtained from the For- 
eign Policy Association, in order to raise 
funds for the benefit of the Union N eigh- 


Center Nursery. 


The students of the “he 


found it impossible to go home for 
Christmas holidays enjoyed a Christmas 
Eve dinner at the Roof Tree Inn with 


Professor Hill and other members of the 


staff. Later they attended the carol serv- 
ice at Calvary Church. 


Miss Grace Langden addressed the par-— 


ents of the Horace Mann School Decem- 


ber 1 on “Overstimulation.” 


In keeping with the custom of the past 
twenty years the department held its an- 
nual Christmas festival in the kindergar- 
ten room with students and staff gath- 
ered around the open fire. A proces- 
sional of students in cap and gown sing- 
ing Christmas carols was followed by 
the usual custom of having Professor 


Patty S. Hill read a fifteenth century 
apocryphal account of the first Christ- 


mas. She also read a delightful Christ- 
mas story, “The Best Bed,” by Sylvia 
Townsend Warner. 

Letters from students in foreign lands 
were read and, as usual, the students 
present agreed to write letters in re- 
ply to former students of the depart- 
ment now serving in foreign lands, 


enclosing a Christmas Bulletin containing 
news of the year collected by Professor 
Hill and Miss Alexina Booth. 


Library 
Professor Eleanor M. Witmer, libra. 
rian, addressed the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College and members of the 
faculty at their annual dinner on No 
vember 17. 


Miss Ethel M. Feagley, library con. 
sultant, spoke at the Columbia University 


School of Library Service January 4 on 
“The High School Library.” 


A Christmas Story Hour at which Miss 


Helen A. Murphy of Greenwich House 
told stories for children and grown-ups. 
was held in the Browsing Room of the 
library on December 19. 


The following is a selection from Stray 
Library Leaves of the 1932 publications 
in education and related fields which have 
been added to the Teachers College Li- 
vasa during the past month. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Batty, C. S. (Ed.) Schoolroom Plans and 
Projects. Bradley. 

Frawiey, H. M. Certain of 
Studying Poetry in the ro Grade. 


Teachers College. 


| SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Heiss, E. D. An Investigation of Content’ 
and Mastery of High School General 
Science Courses. Craft Press, Fayette- 
ville, Pa. 

Lutt, H. G. Secondary Education. Nor- 
ton. 

Marcy, W. N. Reminiscences of a Public 
Schoolboy. Mathews and Marrot, Lon- 
don. 
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scmnamr, G. A. Vocational Education in 


Agriculture in Federally Aided Second- 
ary Schools. Teachers College. 

Suit, J. Recent Developments in the 
Teaching of Geometry. — State 
College, Pa. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


BorumerR, F. E. Vocational Continuity of 
College Women. North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women. Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations. 

Korscunic, W. The University in a 
Changing World. Oxford. 

NortH CAROLINA. Commission on Univer- 
sity Consolidation. Report. Author. 
Tyier, R. W. aNp Orners. Service Studies 
in Higher Education. Ohio State Univ. 


EDUCATION—GENERAL 


Anperson, V. V. AnD Kennepy, W. M. 
Psychiatry in Education. Harper. 


CENTRAL CouNCIL For ScHOOL Broapcast- 


nc. Some Problems of School Broad- 
casting. Broadcasting House, London... 


Compton, M. A. Evaluation of History - 


Texts. McKinley Publishing Co. 


- De Younc, C. A. Budgetary Practices in 


Public School Administration. 
western Univ. 


E.uiort, A. C. AND STRATFORD, R. A Guide 


to the Study of Foreign Languages and 
Foreign Shorthand. Nottingham. 

Harris, E. New Learning in Old Egypt. 
Association Press. 

HartsHorne, H. anp Lorz, E. Case Studies 
of Present-Day Religious Teaching. Inst. 
of Social and Religious Research. __ 

Lawier, E. S. A Technique for Computing 
the Amount of New Aid Required for 
State Equalization Programs. ‘Teachers 
College. 


-Lomax, P. S. Neuwer, J. J. w. Prob- 


‘lems of Teaching Business Arithmetic. 
Prentice-Hall. 


Maurer, C. L. Early Lutheran Education . 


_in Pennsylvania. Dorrance, Philadel- 
phia. 

Overt, W. R. Gifts to the Public Schools. 
Author. 

Ocpen, R. M. Psychology and Education; 
new ed. Harcourt. 

Watter, J. F. Outside Demands and Pres- 
sures on the Public Schools. Teachers 
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Woopy, C. anp SANGcreNn, P. V. Adminis- 
_ tration of the Testing Program. World 
Book Co. 


OTHER INTERESTING ADDITIONS 


AMERICAN Huisroricat Ass'n. Historical 
Scholarship in America; needs and op- 
portunities. Long. 

Brivces, J. W. Personality, Many in One. 
Stratford Co., Boston. 

Crane, G. W. Psychology Applied. North- 
western Univ. 

Dun.ap, K. Habits; their making and un- 

_ making. Liveright. 

LayMen’s Foreicn Mission Inquiry. Re- 
thinking Missions. Harper. 

Marvin, F. S. (Ed.) New World Order. 
Oxford. 

Mepicat Researcu Councit. Studies in the 
Psychology of Delinquency, by G. W. 
Pailthorpe. H. M. Stationery Office. 

Niesunr, R. The Contribution of Religion 
‘to Social Work. Columbia Univ. . 

Srone, C. P. ano Orners. Studies in the 
Dynamics of Behavior. Chicago Univ. 


Tennant, F. R. Philosophy of the Sciences: 


Cambridge Univ. 
Wuterorp, M. B. Income and Health in 
Remote Rural Areas. Columbia Univ. 


On December 28 Professor P. W. Dy- 


-kema gave a radio address on choral . 


activities in America. This was broad- 
cast on the transcontinental red circuit 


of the National Broadcasting Company. 


Professor N. L. Church will conduct 


a group that will travel by bus to 
Providence, R. I.; for the meeting of the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference — 
to be held March 15, 16, and 17. The 
group will include not only faculty mem- 
bers and students of Teachers College, 
but also former students who are teach- 


ing in the neighborhood of New York. 


On January 11 Sigma Alpha Iota gave 
a program in the Grace Dodge Room. 
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groups of songs and Miss Mary Denni- 
son Hill played several ’cello selections. 


On J anuary 19 Phi Mu Alpha also pre- 
sented a program in the Grace Dodge 
Room. Two prize winning numbers of 


the Sinfonia National Composition Con-. 


test—a saraband for flute and piano and 
a suite for violin and piano—were the 
first compositions played. A quintet by 


Beethoven, a trio by Mendelssohn, and 
a quartet for strings by Howard A. Mur- | 
‘phy were also included in the program. 


On February 15 Mr. Miles A. Dresskell 


will give the second of his violin sonata 


recitals. 


Miss Cloea Thomas, assistant professor 


- of music at Ohio State University, is on 
leave during the winter session and is 
“>. studying at Teachers College. 


It is.now possible for students coming 


for.a shorter time than a_ complete 


- Teachers College semester to work to- 
ward the master’s degree. 


Normal School Education 


Professor W. C. Bagley was one of the 
two representatives of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education at the 
Council of the American Association for 


the Advancement of Science meeting in 


Atlantic City, N. J., December 27 to 30. 


Evenden attended a meeting at Albany 
of a special committee, working under 


_ the chairmanship of Dr. George Wiley 


and in coéperation with Dr. C. C. Ward 
of the University of the State of New 


York, on the state certification provisions © 


for high school teachers. 
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Mrs. Miles A. Dresskell sang three During the week of meetings of the Na- 
‘tional Education Association in Minne~ 


 apolis, Minn., in February Professor 


Bagley will speak before the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges at the 


_ dinner meeting on February 24 and be- — 


fore the Department of Superintendence 
on February 27. He will preside at the 
meetings of the National Council on 
Education on February 24 and 25, and 
will address the National Council of 
Mathematics Teachers on February 28, 


Professor Bagley has recently published 


through the American Educational Press, 


Inc., a Unit Study Booklet for high 


school pupils: The title is Crime: Its 


Prevalence, Causes, and Costs. 
An article by Professor Bagley, en- 


titled “Iraq: An Eastern Land of Op- © 


portunity” will appear in an early num- 


_ber of Current History Magazine. 


Professor Evenden, as associate director 
of the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers, is to present a preliminary 
report of the findings of that survey and 
their implications for the improvement of 
current practice in the education of 
teachers before a joint meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, The National Association of Mu- 
nicipal Normal Schools and Teachers 


Colleges, Supervisors of Student Teach- 


ing, Progressive Education Association, 
National Association of Deans of Col- 
leges of Education, National Association 
of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education, National Associa- 
tion of Staté Directors of Teacher 
Training, and the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, in Min- 
neapolis, on February 25. 


Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer will 


wrt 


Problems 


States (including the 
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have charge. of the program for the Su- 


pervisors of Student Teaching at the 


‘meeting in Minneapolis on F ae 27 


Nursing Education 
A European travel course is to be offered 


under the auspices of the International 
Institute and the department of Nursing 


Education, during the Summer Session 


of 1933. It will include the study of 


outstanding centers of nursing education 


and public health nursing in England, 
France, Belgium, and Poland, as well as 
attendance at two international con- 
gresses: the International Hospital As- 
sociation Congress at La Zoute, Belgium, 


‘and the Congress of the International 


Council of Nurses in Paris and Brussels. 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart will be — 
in charge of the course, and Miss Hazel. 
Goff of the health section of the League 
of Nations will assist during the. main 


part of the trip. Further details may 
be obtained by writing to the Department 


- of Nursing Education, Teachers College, 


or to the International Institute of 


Teachers College. 


The twenty-first series of Methods and 
of Medical Education, is- 


sued by the Rockefeller Foundation, is 


devoted to nursing education and schools 


of nursing. Among the seventeen articles 
in this number dealing with outstanding 
centers of nursing education, seven are 
concerned with centers in the United 
department of 
Nursing Education in Teachers College), 


three with Canadian schools, and the re- 


mainder with developments in. several 
foreign countries. This 


publication 
should be of special interest to educators 


who are following recent trends i in pro- — 
fessional education. oa 


Religious Education 


Professor Adelaide T. Case’s program 
of speaking engagements during the past 
month included a lecture to the Parents 
League of New York City on the sub- 
ject “Do Parents Know Their Chil- 
dren?”; a series of three lectures on 
“Character Education” to the parents 
group at Tower Hill School, Wilming- . 
ton, Del.; and an address before the 


- Albany Woman’s Club on “Education 


and Social Problems.” 


Miss Margaret Forsyth has recently 
been elected a member of the National 


Board of the Young Christian 


Association. 


_ Rural Education 


- Professor Mabel Carney spent the last 


eight weeks of 1932 visiting state-sup- 
ported institutions for the preparation of © 


Negro teachers and related schools in 
rural communities. 


The trip was made under the auspices 
of the General Education Board, and is 
another illustration of the interest which 
that Board has long maintained in vari-. 
ous aspects of education in the South. 

Professor Carney’s itinerary carried 
her into every coastal state from Mary- — 
land to Texas, and into Arkansas as 
well. It included visits to normal 
schools, county training schools, and col- 
leges for Negroes, Jeanes Fund super- 
vision, public rural schools of various 
types, several outstanding privately sup- 
ported Negro schools, and also a few. 
state universities, agricultural and me- 
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‘chanical colleges, and state 
of education. 


- “What Next in Agriculture?” was the 
topic of discussion in a forum which 


was held by the Rural Club of Teach- 
ers. College, December 8. Dr. 
Taylor, formerly chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, director of the 
Vermont Country Life Survey, and a 
member of the Appraisal Commission 
‘of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions In- 
quiry, reviewed the present problems 
of agriculture and outlined both tem- 


porary and permanent policies needed 
to provide an adequate National Agri- 


cultural Program. Dr. Edmund deS. 
Brunner, professor of rural 
_ ogy and economics at Teachers College, 


Ted the discussion. 


Education 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs spoke be- 


fore the teachers of the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., schools on January 20. 


During the month of January, Professor 
Maxie N. Woodring visited various in- 
stitutions and other points of interest in 

. Havre, Paris, Marseilles, Naples, Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, Beyrout, and Cairo. 


Professor E. K. Fretwell spoke at the 


graduation exercises of the High School | 


“in Park Ridge, N. J., on January 27. 


Professor Briggs will lead a seminar dis- 


cussion in the Department of Education | 


‘at Yale University in February. 


Professor P. M. Symonds spoke before 
- the Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists; in New York City, December 21 
on “Therapy from the Point of View of 
School.” 


sociol- . 
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In c connection with the Teacher Train 
ing Extension Division of the School of 


Education of Pennsylvania State Col-— 
lege, Professor Fretwell completed a 

series of lectures on January 19, 20, and 

21. At Shamokin, Pa., he spoke on “Can 

Every Teacher Teach English? How 

and Why?” and “Character Education”; 

at Shenandoah he spoke on “Achieving 

Good Teaching” ; and in Newport Town- 

ship on “Practicing Citizenship in the . 
Public Schools,” “Can Every Teacher 
Teach English? How and Why?” 
“Character Education,” and “Are You 
a Positive or a Negative Teacher?” 


Mr. Will French attended the January 
15-16 meeting of the Directing Commit- 
tee on School and College Relationships 
of the Progressive Education Association 


held in Atlantic City, N.- J. 


Miss Verna A. Carley recently led a 


_ discussion on “The Training of Second-' 


ary School Teachers”. before the faculty 
of New College. 


Professor Fretwell addressed a meeting 


-of the Philadelphia Suburban Student 
- Council Association held at the Lower 
Merion High School, Ardmore, Pa., on 


January 24. 


Pistia: Briggs read a paper before the 


York-Cumberland, Me., Teachers As- 


- sociation on January 13. 


Profeisor Symonds has osiiaid an edi- 


torship of the Journal of Educational 
Psychology. 


Mr. H. C. Hand recently epoke before 
the Secondary Group on an investigation 
which Professor Grayson N. Kefauver 


L. L., on January 25. 
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are making in the of 


On —e Professor Fretwell ad- 


_ dressed the graduating class of Miss 


Susan McCormick’s Junior High Sanat, 
New York City. 


Professor Briggs addressed the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Garden City, 


Bureau of 
Educational Service 
The following list continues the 
changes in. positions reported by the 


Bureau of Educational Service in the 
January Recorp: 


‘Calvert, Helen E., from. teacher of 
mathematics, Moorefield Township High 
School, New Moorefield, Ohio, to teacher 


of mathematics and home economics,- 


Selma High School, Selma, Ohio. | 


head of home economics department, 
Westmoorland College, San Antonio, Tex. 


_ Comly, Lorraine, nursery school teacher, 
Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Coutts, Alice, from instructor in physi- 


- eal education, University of South Dakota, 


Vermilion, S. D., to instructor in zodlogy 


_and physical education, Marjorie Webster 


Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Cron, Gerald, appointed teacher of Eng- 
lish, Phillips Elementary School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Dann, Carolyn Cc, appointed English 


_ teacher in training, Newtown High Scheel, 


Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Dollard, W. A. S., from instructor in 
English, New York University, New York 
City, to professor of English, St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, N. S. 

Dunser, Anna, from instructor in in- 
dustrial arts, State Normal School, Geneseo, 


N. Y., to instructor in fine arts, Maple- 


wood Senior High School, Maplewood, Mo. 


Earl, Mildred, from principal of the 
lower school, St. Nicholas School for Girls, 
Seattle, Wash., to superintendent, Ruth 
School for Girls, Seattle, Wash. 

_ Ervin, Elberta, from rural supervisor, 
Tennessee State College, Nashville, Tenn., 
to instructor in home economics, State Nor- 
mal and Agricultural College, Albany, Ga. 

F lickinger, Ida M., appointed experiment 
station assistant, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Fraser, Ellen D., from teacher of physi- 


eal education, Public Schools, Rochester, 
- N. Y., to supervisor of physical education, 
Public Schools, Washington, 


D. C. 


Fritch, Helen R., from director of physi-. 


cal education, Martha Washington College, 


‘Abingdon, Va., to director of physical edu- 
cation, Arlington Hall Junior College, 


Washington, D. 


Frost, Elsie M., from teacher of home 


economics, Consolidated. School, Honor, 


' Mich., to teacher of home economics, Tap- 
pan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. - 


Hansen, Tecla, from elementary teacher, 
Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y., to third 


grade teacher, Fox Meadow Public 


Clay, Mary, from head of home eco- _ Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


- nomics department, State Agricultural and 
- Mechanical College, Jonesboro, Ark., to 


Harsnett, M. Eleanor, from teacher of 


art, McKinley School, Lodi Township, 
N. J., to teacher and supervisor of art, 
- Fairlawn Public Schools, Fairlawn, N. J... 


Hastie, Elizabeth H., from assistant pro-. 
fessor of physical education, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, N. J., to supervisor of 


swimming, Kendall College of Physical 


Education, Chicago, Ill. 


Hervey, Helen, from substitute teacher, © 
‘Hoover High School, Glendale, Calif., to. 


teacher of typing, Eleanor J. Tall Junior 
High School, Glendale, Calif. 


Higgins, J. Norris, from instructor in 


physical education, Ridgewood High 
School, Ridgewood, N. J., to coach of 
athletics and teacher of physical education, 
‘Good Hope High School, Good Hope, Ill. 

Hodge, C. Arthur, from instructor in 
physical education, Public Schools, Bound 


- Brook, N. J., to instructor in physical edu- 


cation and arithmetic, Roselle Public 
Schools, Roselle, N. J. 


Humphreys, Elizabeth, from epecial art. 


teacher, Public Schools, Union, N. J., to 
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- instructor in art and music, Central High 
_ School, Pennington, N. J. 


’ Hyre, Myrtle, from instructor in cloth- 


- ing, State Agricultural College, Brookings, 
_§. D., to instructor in clothing, Muskingum 
College, New Concord, Ohio. 


Janouch, Clara, appointed teacher of 


‘English . and dramatics, High School, 
- Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
‘Jensen, Gwendolyn, from teacher of. 


_ home economics, Bloomington Consolidated 
. School, Minneapolis, Minn., to teacher of 
‘home economics, High School, Excelsior, 
Minn. 

Jones, Sara Julia, from supervisor of 


_ art, Muskegon Public Schools, Muskegon, 


Mich., to instructor in education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 
- Jordan, Lawrence V., from chairman 
of language department, Brown’s Creek 
District High School, Kimball, W. Va., to 
dean of Kittrell College, Kittrell, N. C. 
Kaufmann, Myrtle, from assistant super- 
intendent, Public Schools, Spokane, Wash., 
to supervisor of teacher training, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 
- King, Marian R., from director of home 
economics, Dodd Junior College, Shreve- 


port, La., to teacher of home economics and ~ 


general science, High School, Darien, Conn. 

Knight, Margaret, from teacher of 
mathematics, Cleveland High School, St. 
Louis, Mo., to teacher of mathematics, Cen- 
tral High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Knox, Mary Pearl, from vocational 
counselor, Cardiac Vocational Guidance 
Service, New York City, to social worker, 
New York State Temporary Smergeaty 
Relief, Plattsburg, 

Kolstad, Arthur, appointed . research 
worker, The Houser Associates, 285 Madi- 
_ son. Avenue, New York City. 


Kumler, Katherine, from assistant edi- 


tor, Journal of Home Economics, Wash- 


ington, D. C., to professor of home eco-- 


nomics education, University of Cincinasti, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Landreth, Catherine, from director of 
nursery school, New Jersey College for 


Women, New Brunswick, N. J., to director - 


of Nursery school, Alabama — College, 


Montevallo, Ala. 
Leslie, Rosalie, from counselor in 4-H 
Camp, Long Island, N. Y., to assistant 


partment of human 
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dean of women, West Texas State Teach. 
ers College, Canyon, Tex. 
Long, Mildred A., from head of home 


‘economics department, Galloway Woman's 
College, Searcy, Ark., to head of home eco- 


nomics department,  Brenau 
Gainesville, Ga. 

McBride, William B., appointed super. 
visor of music, Johnsville High School, 
Shauck, Ohio. 

‘McClaskey, Beryl Rogers, dean of 
women and professor of sociology, Huron 
College, Huron, S. D.,; to director of de- 
relations, National 
Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 

McCorkle, Anna Leigh, from seventh 
grade critic teacher, Western Carolina 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, N.. C., to 
critic-in-service, Radford Teachers College 
and State Department, Lebanon, Va. 

McGaughan, Geraldine, from teacher of 
dramatics and speech, High School, Pel- . 
ham, N. Y., to teacher of English, Ursu- 
line Academy, The Bronx, N. Y. 

Manley, C. B., from administrative as- 
sistant, Springfield Public Schools, Spring- . 
field, Mo., to principal, Horace: Mann 


College, 


Junior High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


Martin, © Aubrey W., from director of 


music, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, to 
-head of voice department, Hillsdale Coi- 


lege, Hillsdale, Mich. 

_Mereness, Irene L., from school psy- 
chologist, Public Schools, Glencoe, IIl., to 
substitute instructor in psychology, State 
Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Miles, Edith I., from teacher of Eng- 
lish and dramatics, High School, 
ster, N. Y., to teacher of English and 
dramatics, High School, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 

Miller, Margaret A., from teacher ‘of 
English, Junior High School, Kenova, W. 
Va., to teacher of English, High School, 
Henderson, Tex. 

Mosbek, Ellen, from instructor in physi-. 
cal education, Illinois State Normal. Uni- 
versity, Normal, IIL, to instructor in physi- 
cal education and physiology, High School, — 
Pekin, IIl. 

Noe, Bessie Wherry, appointed third and 
fourth grade teacher, Alexander Robertson 
School, New York City. 

Oberteuffer, Delbert, from state super- 
visor of health and physical education, 


Brew- 
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Columbus, Ohio, to professor of physical — 


education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Odom, Evelyn, from fifth grade teacher, 


| Judson School, Parker District, Greenville, 


§. C., to fourth grade teacher, Washing- 
ton State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Olmstead, Rossiter D., from instructor 
in science, Kamehameha Schools, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., to science teacher, Benjamin 
Franklin Junior-Senior High School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Olmsted, Mary E., from assistant in 
natural sciences, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, to teacher of biology, 
Washington Irving High School, New York 
City. 

Osswald, 


Edith, assistant, Lincoln 


‘School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City. 
Owen, F. Carrington, from assistant di- 


| rector of health education, Y. W. C. A,, 


Atlanta, Ga., to director of health educa- 
tion, Y. W. C. A., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Phelps, Olive G., from instructor ‘in 


health and physical education, University | 
_of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 
in health and physical education, meme 


Teachers College, Minot, N. D. 
Pirhalla, John, from teacher of English 


and social studies, Junior High School, 


Baltimore, Md., to instructor in English, 
Duquesne University, Duquesne, Pa. 

Rainwater, Lois, from home demonstra- 
tion agent, Jackson, N. C., to home demon- 
stration agent, Whiteville, N. C. 


Rea, M. Beatrice, from fourth guste . 


teacher, Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to fifth grade teacher, Public Schools, 
Hempstead, L. I. 

Redka, Eugenia, appointed assistant in 
fine arts, Center School, New York City. 


- Reece, Philip C., appointed assistant in 


botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sachs, Ruth M., from teacher of mathe- 


of matics, High School, Huntington, N. Y., to 


residence secretary, 7. & Trenton, 
N. J. 

Schaaf, Alta, from teacher of ae sci- 
ence and dean of girls, High School, Pull- 
man, Wash., 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


Schroeder, Elinor, from teacher of physi- 


cal education, West Technical High School, 


' lege, Trenton, N. J., to 
and demonstration teacher, Northern Illi- _ 
_nois Teachers College, DeKalb, 


to’ instructor . 


to dormitory assistant, Uni- . 


Cleveland, Ohio, to instructor in physical 
education, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Shefer, Viola, from supervisor of physi- 
cal education, Mountain Lakes Public 
Schools, Mountain Lakes, N. J., to instruc- 
tor in social science and director of physi-— 
cal education, Kyrias Institute, Tirana, . 
Albania. 

Simons, Eric J., from assistant. in chemis- 
try, Columbia University, New York City, 
to research chemist, Columbia University 
Medical School, New York City. 

Spaulding, Deane H., from assistant to — 
director of admissions, Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y., to supervisor of 
Relations with Secondary Schools, Long 
Island University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Staple, Flora M., from fifth grade. 
demonstration scacher, State Teachers Col- 
sixth grade critic 


Sweeney, Mary, appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Tauber, Abraham, appointed fellow in 
public speaking and speech, Clap of 
the City of New York. at 

Thackrey, Joseph E., from music in- 
structor, Liberty Junior High School, | 
Hutchinson, Kan., to special teacher of 
music, High Schools, Louisville, Ky... . 

Thompson, Ethel K., from supervisor of - 


music, Public Schools, Ridgefield, Conn., to 
music instructor, Locust Farm Schools, — 


Poughquay, N. Y. 
Trabucci, Louis W., appointed teacher of . 


- biology and history, North Tarrytown High 


School, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Turner, May C., from instructor in 
household arts, Martha Washington 


. Seminary, Washington, D. C., to graduate 
assistant in home economics education, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Underhill, Ora E., from assistant in 
science department, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, to assistant in science 
department, State Normal School, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Voltmer, Carl D., 
physical education, Riverdale Country 
Day School, New York City, to director of 
‘athletics, Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. 

Von Wicklen, Frederick C., appointed 


from instructor in 
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assistant in chemistry, Columbia. Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Weaver, Narcissa Wright, from instruc- 
tor in clothing, State College, Petersburg, 
Va, 
Agricultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Webster, Wilma H., appointed sixth 
grade social science teacher, Public Schools, 
Madison, N. J. 

Weems, Carolyn V., from instructor in 
physical education, Marshall 
Huntington, W. Va., to director of physi- 
cal education, Gunston Hall, Washington, 
D. C. 

Wells, Amy W., from art instructor, 
Miss Wharton’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., to 
instructor in fine arts, School of Industrial 
Arts, Trenton, N. J. 

White, Mary A., from teacher of piano 


‘and public school music, Broadway High 


School, Broadway, N. C., to teacher of 
‘piano, organ, and voice, Palmer College, 
De Funiak Springs, Fla. j 

Whiting, Mrs. Helen A., 
‘teaching principal, Atlanta University, At- 
‘lanta, Ga. 

Whitney, H. Monroe, from head of Latin 
department, The Manlius School, Shelter 
Island Heights, L. I., to Latin teacher,. The 

King School, Stamford, Conn. 


Williams, Laura Lynn, from director. of 


_ student activities, . Methodist Church, 
‘Ypsilanti, Mich., to assistant director of 
missionary education, Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 740 Rush ‘Street, Chicago, II. 
. © Wishart, Harold D., from teacher of 
- English, New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall, N. Y., to teacher of English, 
Cleveland High School, Cranford, N. J. 
Yard, Clifford L., from instructor in 


industrial arts, State Normal School, Fre- . 
donia, N. Y., to instructor in industrial 


arts, Public Schools, High Bridge, N. J. 
Zelnicker, Grace A., from head of art 
department, State Teachers College, Flor- 
ence, Ala., to instructor in handicrafts, 
Pre-Vocational School, Mobile, Ala. 
Zweidinger, Willard, from assistant in- 
structor in physical education, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass., to assistant 


director of physical education, Valley Forge 


Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. 


to instructor in home economics, -. 


College, - 


appointed 
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‘The following change in positions 


‘Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Bureau of Educational Service: 


Acomb, Evelyn M., appointed teacher of 
history, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Addoms, Elizabeth C., from assistant in 
physical education, Teachers College, Co- 


' lumbia University, New York City, to in- 


structor in physiotherapy, New York Neu- 
rological Institute, New York City. 

Allen, Howard C., from Day- 
ton Union School, Dayton, N. Y., to super- 
vising principal, Bradford Central High 


School, Bradford, N. Y. 


Atkins, Ruth, from teacher of commenti 
subjects, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York City, to teacher of Pitman 
stenography, Eastern Secretarial School, 
New York City. 

Barnett, Emma E., from Rieie of physi- 
cal education, Sheppard Pratt Hospital, 
Towson, Md., to teacher of physical edu- 

cation, history, and English, High School, — 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

Bauer, Ralph, from of athletics: 
and physical education, New Philadelphia 


High School, New Philadelphia, Ohio, to 


assistant coach and teacher. of biology, 
High School, Elyria, Ohio. 
' Baylis, Doris, from kindergarten assist- 
ant, Public Schools, East Orange, N. J., to 
kindergarten teacher, Public Schools, West- 
hampton, L. I. 

Beebe, Lucille, from instructor in oo". ; 
cal education, University of South Dakota, 


' Vermilion, S. D., to teacher of physical 


education, Elementary School, Tulsa, Okla. 
Bell, Ruth E., from instructor in com- 


_ mercial subjects, Fort Hays State College, 


Fort Hays, Kan., to instructor in commerce, 
Southern College, Petersburg, Va. 

Bowdish, Altor O., from instructor in 
science, Cliffside Park High School, Grant- . 
wood, N. J., to instructor in science, Painted 
Post High School, Painted Post, N. Y. 

Bradley, Helen M., from instructor in 
education, Dayton Junior Teachers College, 


_ Dayton, Ohio, to dean of girls, Steele High 


School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Bright, Mary, from teacher of elementary 
science, Public Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y., to 
teacher of elementary grades, Eva Eno 
School, Bridgehampton, N. Y. 
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‘Bucks, Olive, from assistant of 
social studies, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to director of girls’ ac- 
tivities, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, L. I. 

Campbell, Mildred, appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Public Schools, Staatsburg, 
N. Y. 

Cauffman, Julia, from assistant, Institute 


_ of Educational Research, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York City, to 
teacher of physiology and hygiene, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cipollo, Michael, appointed instructor in 
languages, St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, N: Y. 

Cressey, Louise, from instructor in physi- 
cal education, Beadle School, Sioux Falls, 
§. D., to instructor in physical education, 
spelling, and writing, South Side High 
School, Rockville Center, N. Y. 

deBooy, Margaret, from instructor in 
mathematics, Ravinia School, Highland 


_ Park, IIL, to mathematics coadjutor, North- — 


western University, Evanston, IIl. 

Dicks, Allene, from first grade demon- 
stration teacher, State Teachers College, 
Memphis, Tenn.; to teacher of third grade, 


Public Schools, Stirling, N. 

Dowd, Constance E., from assistant di- 
rector, Psychological Laboratory, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, to 


psychologist, New York Hospital, Cornell 


es Medical Center, New York City. 


Eckford, Mary Wright, from substitute 
teacher, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Del., to teacher of history, Mississippi Syn- 
odical College, Holly Springs, Miss. 

Estabrook, Irene, from elementary su- 
pervisor, Public Schools, Athens, Ohio, to 


critic teacher, Ohio ‘University, Athens, | 


Ohio. 


Gamble, Gertrude, from supervisor . of 


vocal music, City Schools, Youngstown, 
Ohio, to substitute instructor in music, 


. Kent. State College, Kent, Ohio. 


Gamer, Haidee A., from teacher of 
primary . grades, Laurel School, Brea, 
Calif., to teacher of primary grades, La 


- Rew School for Girls, Azusa, Calif. 


Gargan, Joseph E., from athletic direc- 


‘tor, Kingswood School, West Hartford, 


Conn., to director of physical education for 
boys, North- East School District, Hartford, 


Getman, Horace G., from principal, 
Stamford Seminary and High School, 


Stamford, N. Y., to supervising principal, 
Public Schools, Port Henry, N. Y. 


. Hadsall, Leo F., from instructor in sci- 


ence and geography, Junior High School 


No. 3, Trenton, N. J., to assistant professor — 
of biology, Fresno State Teachers College, 


Fresno, Calif. 


Handy, Constance R., from private tutor, — 
_ Grayson, Ky., to librarian, Newark Public 


Library, Newark, N. J. 
Hill, Adelaide L., appointed girls’ 
worker, God’s Providence House, 430 


- Broome St., New York City. 


. Hoyman, H..'S., from swimming super- 
visor, Christodora Settlement House, New 
York City, to instructor in physical educa- 
tion, Oregon University, Eugene, Ore. 
Huber, Ruth J., from traveling super- 
visor, Marshall Cafeterias, Colo. to 


teacher of home economics, High School, 


Loveland, Colo. 
Hyde, Marguerite R., appointed instruc- 


tor in geography, lowa State Teachers Col- - 


‘lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Johnson, Emily W., from teacher of ele-— 


mentary grades, Cumberland County, 


-N. C., to critic teacher of elementary 


grades, Western Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Cullowhee, N.C. - 


_ Kaplan, Minnie, appointed psychiatric - 
social worker, Rockland State Hospital, 


Orangeburg, N. Y. 
Kincaid, Dorothy, eppeianed library as- 
sistant, Public Library, Utica, N. Y. 


King, Elizabeth, from teacher of history, 


Addison High School, Addison, N. Y., to 


teacher of history, Senior High School, 


Painted Post, N. Y. . 
_ Kinter, Madaline, appointed research 


assistant, Psychological Corporation, New. 


York City. 


Kinum, Ethel, from of French, 
High School, Highland Park, Mich., to - 


head of French Dapactnent, Rye - High 
School, Rye, N. Y. 
- Kyle, Frank H., appointed assistant 
principal, Stoneville High School, Stone- 
ville, D. 
LaFollette, Cecil T., from critic in house- 
hold arts, Indiana State Training School, 
Terre Haute, Ind., to associate in house- 


hold arts, New College, ‘Teachers 


New York City. 
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Lake, George H., elected superintendent 
of schools, Weldona Public Schools, Wel- 
dona, Colo. . 

Laney, E. J., from teacher of science and 
mathematics, Ovieda High School, Ovieda, 
Fla., to assistant principal, Trenton High 
School, Trenton, Fla. ; 


Miller, Josephine, from assistant in Eng- | 


lish, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, to 


instructor in English, Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Moore, Vera L., from acting director of 


. home economics, ‘University of Oklahoma, | 


Normal, Okla., to instructor in household 


arts, Martha Seminary, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Moultrie, Henry re appeiand head of 


social science department, Arkansas State 
College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


‘Murphy, Miriam F., from instructor in 


nusle, Thomaston High School, Thomas- 


ton, Conn., to supervisor of music, Litch- 


field Public Schools, Litchfield, Conn. 
Nichols, Harold E., from superintendent, 
Frankfort. Public Schools, Frankfort, Ohio, 
to principal, Woodsfield High School, 
Woodsfield, Ohio. 
Nicholson, David H., from teacher, 
Junior High School, Maplewood, N. J., to 


superintendent, Clearmont Public Schools, 


Clearmont, Mo. 


Nivling, Caroline T., from psychologist 


and director of special ccheola, Sioux City, 
Iowa, to instructor in lip caning, Public 


' Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Noble, Hu C., appointed minister of edu- 
cation, Wilshire Methodist Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Overstreet, Margaret M., from instructor 


in health, State Health Department, Okla- 
homa, to staff nurse and school public 


-health nurse, Public Schools, Dallas, Tex.. 


’ Pardue, Belle T., from teacher of social 
studies, Bronxville Junior High School, 
Bronxville, N. Y., to head of social studies 


department, Ritenour High School, St. 


Louis, Mo. 

Partlow, Margaret, instructor 
in physical education, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Pearman, William I., from research as- 
sistant, Public Schools, Anderson, Mo., to 
critic teacher, College of the City of New 
York. 

Phillips, Muriel L., from instructor in 


art, Mississippi State College for Women, 


Columbus, Miss., to head of art depart. 


ment, Starrett School for Girls, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Pierce, Maysie Marie, appointed teacher 


of history, Pittman Community Center,. 


Sevierville, Tenn. 
Potts, Katherine, given traveling fellow- 


_ ship, Vocational Service for Juniors, New 


York City. 
Pray, Dorothy from supervisor of 
home economics, Tempe, Ariz., to instrue- 
tor in home economics, Texas Technolog- 
ical College, Lubbock, Tex. 
Pribnow, Henrietta A., from dietitian, 
Children’s Hospital, University of lowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, to chief dietitian, Pres- 


byterian Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Queal, Lucy, from field worker, General 
Foods Corporation, New York City, to 
nutritionist, Philadelphia Interstate Dairy. 


Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Respess, M. Louise, from teacher of 
mathematics and Latin, Farm Life School, 
Red Oak, N. C., to teacher of mathe-. 
matics, High School, Washington, N. C. 

Riddle, Thelma, from grade teacher, 
High School, Atkins, Va., to teacher of 
English, High School, Atkins, Va. 

Rogers, Georgia, from teacher, High 
School, Rahway, N. J., to teacher of Eng- 


_ lish and mathematics, Roosevelt School, 


Ridgefield, N. J. 

- Service, Neva, from lecturer in physical 
education, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, New York City, to director of 
corrective physical education, Y. W. C. Ay 
New York City. 

Shuss, M. Bernice, from instructor in 
industrial arts, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., to assistant principal, Montrose 
School, Reisterstown, Md. 

Simpson, Eloise C., from teacher of sev- 


--enth grade, Hessian Hill School, Croton, 


N. Y., to junior high school teacher, Rose- 

mary Junior School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Singleton, Paul J., from professor of 

biology, Virginia State College for Negroes, 


Ettrick, Va., to principal, Dinwiddie 


County Training School, McKenney, Va. 

Sleeper, Samuel, from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Northbridge High School, Whitens- — 
ville, Mass., to teacher of English and 
German, Wilbraham Academy, Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. 


